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PUBLISHER TO THE READER. 


HE following pamphlet was originally printed 
in Jamaica; and the writer of it not being a 
candidate for the prize of literary fame, nor intending 
any thing more than to preſent the public with a fair 
account of the general treatment of the Negroes in rhat 
and the other Britiſh Sugar Colonies, did not think it 
neceſſary to affix bis name yet, hating no deſire to 
conceal it, he avowed himſelf, and was well known, 
and declared by the printer to be the author. 


Several copies of it were tranſmitted, not only by 
many of the principal planters to their friends and 
correſpondents, but by the Honourable the Committee 


of both Houſes of Legiſlature of the Iſland, appointed 
's correſpond with their agent Stephen Fuller, E/q. 
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to diſtribule to ſuch gentlemen in England, to whom le 


might ſuppoſe the matters of information it contain 
might be uſeful. 


Te. ſanction thus given to it by gentlemen fo per. 
Jetly converſant in the ſubject it treats of, and ac 
quainted with the fats contained in it, will ſurely le 
conſidered, by every reaſonable and diſpaſſionate perſm, 
as an indiſputable tefiimony to the truth of the au- 
thor's 'aſſeriions. 


The ſatigfaction which ſeveral gentlemen here have 
been pleaſed to ſay they recerved from it, and the 
many enquiries after it, has induced the author to c- 
ſent to the reprinting it with his name, in hopes that i 
may afſift in diſabuſing the public, which has been mi 
ſhamefully impoſed on by the miſrepreſentation of per. 
ſons groſsly ignorant of the Britiſh Meſt India pri- 
perlies and proprietors. 


Pi.it fhould be aſked, from what authorities the 
author has taken his account of the quantity of land, 
and number of negraes, in Jamaica, it may be anſwered, 
the quantity of land appears from the geographical 
account of the iſland, which is 150 miles long, and, 
upon an av erage, about 40 broad, as well as from 
Mr. Long's Hiſtory of the Iſland. There is al 

| 8 | annually 


amually publiſhed in Jamaica an Almanack and Re- 
giffer, in Ihe nature of the Court Calendar publiſhed 
lere, in that of the laſt year, an account of the land, 
negroes, Ic. is given, of which the fellowing is a 
ſummary, vi. 
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PRE. 


HE author of the following pages having learned, 

from magazines, newſpapers, and reviews, ſent 
from England to this iſland, ſome of the many catum- 
nies, induftriouſly propagated, againſt the proprietors of 
negro ſlaves in the Weſt Indies ; and the attempts made 
to perſuade men of humanity and religion, to exert their 
endeavours to procure a law to aboliſh ſlavery and the 
ſlave trade, as offenſive to both; thought it might be 
uſeful to lay before the public the real ſituation and 
treatment of ſlaves in the ſugar colonies; an undertak- 
ing which a long and intimate knowledge of, and reſi- 
dence, at different times, in moſt of the iſlands, from 
Barbadoes to Jamaica, particularly qualifies him for. 


The account he has given, he is ſatisfied, will be ac- 
knowledged by every perſon, acquainted with the Weſt 
Indies, to be a leſs favourable repreſentation of the ne- 
groes' ſituation than the fa& would juſtify ; but as he 
ſpeaks only of general treatment, he has avoided men- 
tioning the attention which particular people ſhew their 

ſlaves. 
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ſlaves. It is now not uncommon, on ſugar eſtates, in 
ſeveral of the iſlands, to have a kind of marquee, ot 
tents pitched, or in their ſtead, thatched ſheds ereQed, 
in different places, on the land for the negroes, in caſe of 
haſty and violent ſhowers, to retire to, and alſo to em- 
ploy two or three boys, with mules, to bring graſs, to 
prevent the gang having any thing to do after they leave 
the field; which is conſidered injurious to their healths, 
as they are often detained, in wet weather, till the whole 
gang are collected together, to be called over. 


He has confined himſelf alſo to the ſituation of the 
ſlaves in the iſlands. - It never was ſuppoſed they were 
treated 'with more tenderneſs on the continent; but it 
was becauſe he treated of the negroes in the iſlands ; that 
he has not urged in proof of their ſatisfaion in their 
preſent ſtation, the very ſmall comparative numbers 
which could be induced to quit their maſters in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, when freedom, and every other 
temptation was held out to them, which could be 
thought of, for the purpoſe of enticing them to run- 
away. 


It was the author's original intention to have done 
no more than point out the extreme improbability, not 
to ſay abſurdity, of the accounts given of the planters 
cruelty to their ſlaves ; but obſerving that not only in- 


dividuals had united themſelves upon this occaſion, 
but 


0: 

but that the two Univerſities, and other reſpectable 
public ſocieties, had addreſſed the Houſe of Commons 
to aboliſh the ſlave trade, as inconfiſtent with the Chriſ- 
tan religion; he could not help reſpecting ſuch autho- 
rities; and having doubts how far he might venture to 


ſay any thing in favour of a commerce ſo generally con- 
demned, he thought it incumbent on him firſt to 
ſearch the ſcriptures, to learn whether ſlavery was in- 
conſiſtent with the revealed will of the Deity. The re- 
fult of his enquiry was perfectly ſatisfactory to himſelf; 
and he thought it but right to point out ſome few of 
the many paſſages to be found in the ſacred volumes, 
which juſtify that commerce. Since the following ob- 
ſervations went to the preſs, the author has the great ſa- 
tisfaction to find, that he might have purſued his ori- 
ginal plan without any injury to the cauſe he has en- 
deavoured to ſupport, as he has ſeen a pamphlet by the 
Reverend Mr, Harris, of Liverpool, who has ſo clearly 
proved, from the ſcriptures, that ſlavery is neither con- 
trary to the law nor the goſpel, that it is ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble for the moſt conſcientious believer, who reads that 
tract, to doubt in future, whether the man ſervant and 
the maid ſervant is not as much a man's property as 


* bis ox or his aſs, or any thing that is his.” 


To a Britiſh ſubject, the word favery conveysan idea 
in ſome meaſure different from what it raiſes in the 
minds of moſt other people in Europe, But it is to be 

b doubted, 
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doubted, if the idea entertained by my countrymen 


can be eaſily explained by many of them. Every ſub. 
miſhon to the will of another, every degree of feryi. 
tude, every reſtraint upon a man's perſonal liberty, is, 


in ſome ſort, a ſpecies of ſlavery.—If this obſervation is 


juſt, which is the nation in Europe, where, in ſome 
inſtances, perſonal liberty is reſtrained by ſeyerer laws 
than in England? | 


If by liberty is underſtood, people being governed 
by laws to which they have given their aſſent by themſelves, 
or | their repreſintatives, without entering into an 
enquiry, whether the bulk of the people in England 
have, or have not that privilege, it may ſurely be 
truly ſaid, the inhabitants of theſe colonies do not 
poſſeſs it to any great extent; and if their property is 
to be taken from them, or much leſſened in value, 
which it certainly will be, if the preſent attempt ſhould 


ſucceed, either in the whole, or in part, they will 
themſelves become ſlaves, in the ſtead of thoſe who are 


now called ſo. 


About the time of Lord Mansfield's determination 
in the caſe of Mr, Stuart's negro, the imaginations of 
the populace of London were as much heated by the 
cry of liberty, as they were a few years ago by the name 


of the Proteſtant religion, and as thoſe of the people in 


Great Britain ſeem in general to be now with the ideas 
| of 
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of humanity ; the exerciſe of which virtue they ſeem 
more eatneſt to recommend to the inhabitants of 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, than to practiſe it them= 


ſelves. 


They have already, about the time of the deciſion 
above-mentioned, tried tlie effects of emancipating the 
negroes at home, and they found it would not do. From 
that to the preſent time the number of ſlaves, who have 
attended their maſters and their families from North- 
America and the iſlands to Great Britain and Ireland, 
cannot bave been much leſs than 40, oo0; particularly, 
taking into the account, the many families who have 
been forced from the Southern colonies of the American 
continent by the late unhappy conteſt, Notwithſtand- 
ing the planters had every right to ſuppoſe they were 
authoriſed by the laws of Great Britain, as well as thoſe 
of the colonies, to conſider thoſe people as their pro- 
perty; and that they had a right to their ſervices in 
Europe, or to ſend, or accompany them back to the 
colonies, as they judged proper, they found them- 5 
ſelves miſtaken ; and that it was permitted to debauch 
their ſlaves, to encourage or entice them to run away, 
vith impunity. The ideas of liberty, the charms of 
novelty, and an ignorance of the country they had got 

to, where they found themſelves upon a perfect equality, 

a leaſt, with the inferior white people, could not fail 
of having pernicious effects upon their minds, and 
bz greet 


great numbers ran away from their maſters. They * 


and miſtreſſes, were refuſed to be received. The whole 
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general plunged into vice and debauchery, and many of 
them who were defirous of returning to their maſters 


of thoſe thus loſt to their owners, and as to every uſe. 
ful purpoſe to the community, cannot have been let 


in number than from 15,000 to 20,000.—As moſt of dif 
them were prime, young, ſeaſoned, or Creole flayes, tol 
the loſs to their owners, the planters, has not been the 
leſs than from 1,000,000 to 1, 200, oool. ſterling: x dif 
large ſum to be facrificed to the mere names of liberty tle 
and humanity ! What has been the reſult of thus ex- th 
tending the bleſſings of liberty to ſo many wretched tal 
ſlaves? Let any body ſhew ſcarce a ſingle inſtance of fa 


any one of theſe people being in ſo happy a fituation az 
they were before. The greater part, it is known, died 
miſerably in a very ſhort time. No pariſh was willing 
to receive them, ſo that the ſurvivors, after begging 
about the ſtreets of London, and ſuffering all thoſe 
evils and inconveniencies conſequent on idleneſs and 


poverty, famine, diſeaſe, and the inclemency of the 
weather, attracted the attention of the public, and 
Government was prevailed upon to undertake the 
tranſportation of them to the country from whence 
they, or their anceſtors, had been raviſhed by the wicked 
traders of London, Liverpool, and Briſtol, They 
were there to be made perfectly happy: they wer? 


there to poſſeſs . land and þeeyes;” inſtruments of 
huſbandry 
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huſbandry, tools, and other neceſſaries for building, 
Grin, and the ſeeds of all ſorts of vegetables, proper 
to the climate, were furniſhed them ; and all that was 
neceſſary for their future happineſs was, that they 
ſhould work. But ſo far, it ſeems, were theſe un- 
grateful people from thankfully profiting by the kind 
diſpoſition of the public towards them, that we are 
told Mr. Glanville Sharp, the great promoter of all 
theſe miſtaken acts of humanity, found it neceſſary to 
diſtribute hand-bills about the town, to requeſt gen- 
tlemen not to relieve their diſtrefles, in order to force 
them to go to Portſmouth, where the ſhips were to 
take them in to carry them to Africa, It is confidently 
faid here, that very few hundreds were prevailed on to 
proceed to that place, great part of whom ran. away 
when they got there; of thoſe who embarked many 
died of diſeaſe or chagrin, before they arrived, and 
many more afterwards; and of the few who remained 


alive, there was ſcarce one who did not expreſs his 
viſh to quit his new abode, his e/tate and his liberty, 
enen although it ſhould be to return to his priſtine 
avery, in the ſugar colonies. This is, however, the 
account given us by the maſter of one of the tranſport 
ſhips, who came from Sierra Leon, to ſeek a freight to 
London, after having landed ſome of theſe people at 
tneir place of dellination. 
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the iſlands, if they were ſet free hat could they 


LR. © 
Equal unhappineſs would be the lot of the ſlaves in 
to obtain a livelihood? To ſuppoſe they would hin 


themſelves out to work, can only enter into the imagi. 
nation of thoſe who do not know the people, or the 


country. What has ſo lately paſſed in England, is ſurely 


ſufficient to ſhew, that there can be no idea, they will, 


any of them, wiſh to return to their own country, 
Thouſands of negroes have been made free by their 
maſters in the colonies ; and it may, With truth, be 
aſſerted, that, notwithſtanding many of them were yery 
capable of paying for a paſſage to any part of Africa they 
thought proper, ſcarce a fingle inſtance can be produced 
of any one of them defiring to return to the place of his 
nativity,* 


The 


A negro woman was imported amongſt a cargo of flayes from 
Anamaboa about the year 1772. In the latter end of the year 1773, 
her brother, named Quaſhy, who is well known toall the maſters of 
ſhips in the Gold Coaſt trade, as a kind of broker or interpreter, and 
who has, more than once, ſailed in a ſhip from the coaſt to the 
iſlands, and home by the way of London, hearing his ſiſter was in 
Jamaica, took his paſſage in a ſhip bound from the coaſt to this iſland, 
for the ſole purpoſe of endeavouring to diſcover her, obtain her 


freedom, and carry her back to her own country : he brought money 


with him for that purpoſe ; and was lucky enough to find her out, 
ſhe having been ſold to a Miſs Tindal, of Kingſton. He purchaſed 
her from Miſs Tindal ; and ſhe was prevailed upon, though with 
| * 


their 
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The preſent attempt to cram liberty down the throats 
of ptople who are incapable of digeſting it, can, with 
propriety, 


great reluctance, to embark with him for England, in the Nancy, 
Capt. Brown, the latter end of 1773. Early in 1774, they took 
their paſſage from London to Anamaboa, in a ſnow belonging to 
John Shoolbred, Eſq, called the Peggy, Robert Martin, maſter, who 
landed them ſafe at that port. During Capt. Martin's tay there, he 
had frequent opportunities of ſeeing this woman, who, after having 
been home a ſhort time, grew perfectly tired and diſguſted with the 
place, and repearedly requeſted Capt. Martin to carry her back to 
Jamaica, and would even have returned as a ſlave, rather than ſtay 
where ſhe was ; but Capt. Martin dared not comply with her deſire, | 
23 the laws of the country do not permit the carrying away a free 
woman, or another's ſlave, without the maſter's permiſſion, | 


This anecdote was communicated to the author by Robert Hib- 
bert, Eſq. of this town, who was perſonally acquainted with the 
former part of this hiſtory, from a ſervant of his being huſband to 
the woman while ſhe was in Jamaica; and the other part of it he 
had from Capt. Martin, on his return fram Anamaboa to Jamaica, 
who told it, at his table, in the preſence of the negro, the huſband, 
without having any previous knowledge of the connection between 
the parties, | 


The atteſtation of a man of Mr. Hibbert's reputation to ſuch a 
at, is ſurely of more authority than the journals, or pretended | 
journals, of twenty ſuch ſurgeons of Guinea ſhips, as are ſaid to 
bare ſailed from New York ſixty or ſeventy years ago. 

What 
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propriety, be reſembled to nothing ſo well as to the 1. 
count of poor Gulliver, when he was carried out of ll 
little cabinet to the top of the houſe, by the Brobdigny 
monkey. | 


The writers on the laws of nature and nations 25 
agreed, that the protection, ſecurity, and other adyan- 
tages a man receives from living in ſociety, gives eren 
community a right to abridge the -individual of ſuch 
portion of his natural liberty, as may be conducive to 

the general welfare of the whole: but ſurely none can 
have a right to make ſuch laws, but the members of the 
community who are to be governed by them. Js it . 
more juſt or reaſonable for the Univerſities of Oxford m 
or Cambridge, the Magiſtrates of London, Edinburgh, 
or Dublin, to interfere in the making laws for the go- 
1 vernment of the ſlaves or ſervants of the planters in the 
| Weſt Indies, than it would be for the Council and A.- 
ſembly of Jamaica, or any other of theſe colonies, to in- 
terfere 


= 


” What can be a fironger proof of the truth of what is ſaid abort, 
of the reluctance of negroes to return from the Weſt Indies to their 
own country, than that a young woman, who had been from it {0 
thort a time, and had ſo favourable an opportunity of returning to it 
under the protection of a brother, who ſhewed ſuch an affectio n fo 
her, ſhould hot only ſhew a reluctance to return home, and enjoy 
her liberty, but ſhould expreſs ſo ſtrong a deſire to leave Alrica 


again, and return to Jamaica, and to fayery? 
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erfere in framing or altering the ſtatutes for directing 
the conduct of the members of the two Univerſities, or 
making the laws for the government of the freemen, or 
any other perſons who are not conſidered as freemen of 
London, or any other corporation in Great Britain or 
Ireland ; which the planters have as much a right to 
call their Univerſities and their Corporation, as the Dean 
of Middleham, the ſociety in the Old Jewry, or any 
other equally reſpectable perſonages, have to call theſe 
colonies, their iflands ? 


It may, perhaps, be a queſtion not eaſily anſwered, 
whether any ſociety, or community, can, with juſtice, 
make laws in reſtraint of perſonal liberty, which do not 
prefs equally on all its members? And it therefore may 
not be unworthy the conſideration of thoſe who are 
making the preſent attack upon the fortunes and honour 
of the Weſt Indians—how far the peace of the ſociety 
may be hazarded, and what anarchy, confuſion, and 
bloodſhed may follow too nice and critical an enquiry 
into the exact portion of each man's particular liberty, 
the ſociety of which he is a member may have a right 
to deprive him of? What would the people of England 
think of men, who, under a fimilar pretext of zeal for 


ſociety, and endeavour, by preaching, writing, and 
publiſhing, to ſtir up the ſoldier, the ſailor, the artiſan, 
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the rights of humanity, ſhould ere& themſelves into a 
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and the peaſant, to afſert their rights to an equal portign 
of liberty with thoſe who now lord it over them? Cowl 
any religious man amongſt the preſent petitioners obje 


to, or decline promoting an agrarian law, in favour of 
the diſtreſſed poor of Great Britain? 


As the following Obſervations were written without 
the author's having ſeen any of the tracts lately publiſhed 
upon the fubje@ he treats of, except the Dean of Mid. 
dleham's Letter, they cannot be conſidered as intended 
to be an Anſwer to any other, His principal view wig 
to give an exact account of the common and uſual 
treatment of ſlaves in the Weſt Indies. To a genen 
charge of cruel treatment, unſupported by proofs, a 
general denial ought ſurely to be eſteemed ſufficient, 
Specific charges may demand particular anſwers from 
the accuſed individuals; and if any are found who de- 
ſerve cenſure or puniſhment, it is to be wiſhed they may 
meet with it. If there are too many people already in 
theſe iſlands capable of treating their ſlaves, their fellow 
creatures, with cruelty, the planters may be allowed 
humbly to hope their numbers may not be augmented 
by Great Britain unloading her gibbets, or emptying 
her gaols into them, in order to furniſh the planters 
with induſtrious labourers, in the ſtead of the negroes 


meant to be emancipated; or to ſupply the place of thoſe 


which they conſider themſelves gs entitled to expe 
| « from 
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from Afriea, to affiſt them in the cultivation of their 
ates, under the aſſurances of the Acts of Parliament 


which have paſſed for the eſtabliſhment, 1 
ind 5 of that commerce. 


Tt muſt be matter of triumph to the gentlemen in 


theſe ilands to find, that although the humane perſons 
who have bufied themſelves in procuring anecdotes of 
the cruelties exerciſed by the proprietors over their poor 
preſſed ſlaves, have extended their enquiries oyer al 

the iſlands, from Barbadoes to the Bahamas, they have 
not been able to colle& as many ſtories of that kind as 

there are different colonies; and, what is ſtill more 
extraordinary, moſt of thoſe they pretend to adduce, 
few of which are better authenticated than Mr. Clark- 
ſon's fable of the iron coffin of Jamaica, are ſaid to 
have happened many years ago. Surely people of can- 
dour will conſider this circumſtance, not only as a com- 
plete refutation of the calumnies propagated againſt the 

Weſt Indians, but as the higheſt eulogium upon them 
and their conduct. | 


It is not impoſſible, but the greateſt part of the fol- 
lowing Obſervations may have already been made by 
others. It was from that apprehenſion the author has, 
for ſome time, been unwilling to publiſh them ; but 
lome friends, whoſe judgment he eſteems, having con- 

ceived 
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ceived they may be uſeful at this juncture, and it being 
hoped the candid reader will reflect, that even if t 
ſame remarks ſhould have already been made; by other, 
that when different perſons, unknown and unconnefty 
with each other, agree in their teſtimony to the ſane 
fact, it is a proof of the veracity of both. The autho, 
however, ſtill ſubmits his thoughts to the public wit 
reluctance and diffidence ; as he has been leſs attenty 
to expreſs himſelf with critical accuracy, than ſolicitou 
to give the public faithful information, on a ſubjed a 
ſo much conſequence to commerce and navigation 
the ſources of the preſent national wealth and prof 


per ity. 
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I is now many years ſince I read a Pamphlet reſpect- 
ing the Injuſtice of the Slave Trade, and the Bar- 
barity with which Negroes were treated by their Own- 
ers in the Sugar Colonies, written by Mr. Glanville 
Sharpe. Though not then eſtabliſhed in this part of 
the world, my buſineſs had occaſioned my temporary re- 
fidence in the Weſt Indies, and led me alſo much 
among all the Britiſh iſlands, from Barbadoes to St. 
Kitts, inclufively. I had abundant opportunities of 
judging how far that gentleman's remarks and ſtrictures 
were juſt and merited; and I was fully convinced that 
he had been moſt egregiouſly impoſed upon. The great- 
eſt part of his aſſertions, I was ſatisfied, were void of 
foundation, and where he ſeems to have been better 
informed, every fa& is beyond meaſure exaggerated, 
f I recolle& right, he quotes ſome of the antient laws 
of Barbadoes as the rules of government of the ſlaves 
throughout the Weſt Indies. In that inſtance, and, as 
far as I can remember, in the whole of his pamphlet, he 
appeared to me to be unacquainted with his ſubject, and 
B I con 
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I concluded, he was then, as I am convinced he is now 
actuated by a zeal not according to knowledge. 


It is long fince the clamour raiſed againſt the Slate 
Trade, and the charge againſt the planters for the inhu- 
manity of their conduct towardsthe negroes they polleſs, 
have reached them. The infignificancy of the perſons 
from whom they originated, and the falfity of the re. 
ports they circulated, raiſed no other ſenſations among 
them, than thoſe of contempt. Some, indeed, ho 
had a knowledge of the cruelty and miſcondu@ which 
one of the moſt remarkable writers upon the ſubje& 
uſed to be guilty of towards the ſlaves that were under 
his care in one of the Windward iſlands, added to their 
contempt, a degree of aſtoniſhment at his audacity, 
equal to the deteſtation they formerly expreſſed at hi 
behaviour; I ſhould not, however, have conſidered any 
reply neceſſary : but, as this charge of inhumanity, 
againſt the planters, ſeems now to have gained credit 
with many people of worth and integrity, ſo far as to 
induce them, to conſider it a duty incumbent on the 


good and virtuous of all denominations, to enter into a 


general combination, if not to procure an emancipa- 
tion of all the negroes already in bondage, at leaſt, to 
put a ſtop to what they confider as a moſt ſhameful 
traffic; by which others may be reduced to the like un- 
happy condition; a traffic, which is by ſome, ſaid to be 
equally contrary Both to the laws of God and Nature, 


Amongſt many others, (who I doubt not are actuated 
by the pureſt principles of humanity and philanthropy} 
a gentleman, whoſe character I highly revere, has 
written from England, to a particular friend of mine 
on this iſland, declaring his intention of giving a bill, 

intended 
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intended to be brought into Parliament to aboliſh tlie 
Slave Trade, his ſtrongeſt ſupport and affiſtance. To 
convince this gentleman, and thoſe, who like him, 
act from principle, how groſsly they have been im- 
poſed upon, in being taught to think ſo ill of the pro- 
prietors of ſlaves, I take up my pen; and doubt not, 
but I ſhall ſhew, that ſo far from the negroes in tue 
Weſt India iſlands being in a ſtate of miſery, their lot 
is to be envied by the generality of the peaſants in 
every part of Europe. 


In order to fulfil my purpoſe, it certain!y is not in- 
cumbent to enter into a defence of the Slave Trade itſelf; 
and, under the preſent prepoſſeſſion of all ranks of peo- 
ple in favour of genera] liberty, the attempt may be 
conſidered as imprudent ; yet amongſt thoſe who have 
now ſet themſelves to oppoſe this commerce, ſome 
perſons may have religious ſcruples reſpecting the 
lawfulneſs of it, I cannot reſiſt the temptation of point- 
ing out to ſuch of them, as allow the Scriptures to be 
the word of God, that they will find it there, expreſſly 
tolerated, at leaſt, 


The curſe upon Canaan, in leed was A ſcrvant of 
ſervants ſhall he be unto his brethren. ** But Noah ſaid, 
* Bliſed be the Lord God of Shem, and Canaan h 
be his ſervant,” God ſhall enlarge Japheth, and he 
ſhall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan />all be his 
ſervant.” Exod, chap. 9. v. 25. * 

| 10 Iſaac 


It is generally allowed by the learned, that the Europeans a e 
the deſcendants of Japheth. The Welch particularly cla'm to 
be deſcended from Gomer, his eldeſt ſ on, and they antiently called 
themſelyes Comeroi. 
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Iſaac, when he bleſſed his ſon Jacob, ſaid unto him, 
Come near now, and kiſs me my ſon ;—and he came 
near, and kiſſed him,— and he bleſſed him, and ſaid,—let 
people /erve thee, and nations bow down to thee; be 
Lord over thy brethren ; and let thy mother's ſonsboy 
down to thee ; Curſed be every one that curſeth thee: 
and bleſſed be he that bleſſeth thee. Gen. 27. v. 20 
and again; verſe 27, to ſhew what was meant by 
Jacob's being Lord over his brethren, Iſaac fays to 
Eſau, © Behold, I have made him thy Lord; and all 
his brethren have I given to him for ſervants,” That 
the ſale of men from very early time prevented murder, 
is evident from the ſame authority. Gen. chap. 3). 
v. 26. And Judah faid unto his brethren ; what 
profit is it if we ſlay our brother, and conceal his 
blood? Come, and let us ſell him to the Iſhmaelites, 
and let not our hand be upon him; for he is our brother, 
and our fleſh,”? | 


It is contended by many pious Chriſtians, that the 
moral precepts of the Moſaic law are of eternal obligation; 
and few people who profeſs that faith, will deny the au- 
thority of the Old Teſtament, as to thoſe laws which 
are not abrogated by the New. Thus, the laws of the 
Decalogue are allowed to be in full force; and I am in- 
clined to believe, that whatſoever appears in the Bibleto 
have been authoriſed by the Deity, (who was, and u, 


The eldeſt born of Ham, who was accurſed by his father, wi 
called Cuſh, which, in the Hebrew language ſignifies 4/act. Eth10+ 
pia, under which name it is ſuppoſed Africa is inclyded, is called 
in Scripture, the land of Cuſh, and the inhabitants Cuſhim, or Cuſb- 
ites, Is it an improbable copjefture that the Negroes are deſcendants 


| of Ham, by his eldeſt ſon Cuſh } Which may, perhaps, account 


far the degraded ſituation thoſe people have ever continued in. 


and 
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and will be the ſame, then, now, and for ever) which 


has not, like the ceremonial law, been forbid, or 
changed fince, by the fame authority, cannot he con- 
Gdered as criminal. That the purchaſing ſlaves is a ve- 
ry antient practice, is certain. It appears to have cauſed 
no ſurprize in the reſt of Jacob's children, when 
Judah propoſed the tranſaction to them; the Iſhmael- 
ites do not ſeem to have looked upon it as a novelty ; 
and the whole of the account ſhews it to have been an 
ordinary tranſaction; which ſurely proves it was not 
confidered as either illegal, or uncommon. 


That it was permitted by God, would be clear from 
the foregoing paſſages : But if any doubt ſhould ſt ill re- 
main in the mind of the Chriſtian reader, his ſcruples 


will ſurely be removed by the following directions giv- 


en by the Deity himſelf, to Moſes, in Mount Sinai. 
goth thy bond men and thy bond maids, which thou 
ſhalt have, ſhall be of the Heathen, which are round a- 
bout you; of them ſhall you buy ben, men and bond 
maids, Moreover, of the children of the ſtrangers, that 
do ſojourn among you, of them ſhall ye: bxy,. and of their 
fanilies that are with you, which they begat in your 
land; and they ſhall be your poſſeſſion. And ye ſhall 
take them as an inheritance for your childten after you, 
to inherit them for a poſſeſhon; they ſhall be your bond 
men for euer: But over your brethren the children of Iſ- 
nel, ye ſhall not rule one over another with rigour, ” 
Lev. chap. 25, v. 44. Nor is it forbidden to the chil- 
dren of Iſrael to ſell themſelves to ſtrangers; it is only 


provided, . in ſuch caſe, that the near of kin may redeem 


them; and in caſe they are not redeemed before, that 


they ſhould go free at the Jubilee. And, if a ſojour- 


ner or ſtranger wax rich by thee, and thy brother that 
dwelleth 
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dwelleth by him wax poor, and //! himſelf amo the 
ſtranger or ſojourner by thee, or to the ſtock of the 
ſtranger's family; after that he is ſold, he may be te. 
| deemed again; one of his brethren may redeem him, 
either his uncle, or his uncle's ſon, may redeem him, 
or any that is nigh of kin, unto him, of his f. 
mily, may redeem him ; or, if he be able, he may redeem 
himſelf; and he ſhall reckon with him that bought him, 
from the year that he was ſold to him, unto the year of 
the Jubilee ; and the price of his ſale ſhall be according 
to the number of years; according to the time of a hired 
ſervant, ſhall it be with him.” ——Verſe 47, et ſeq.” 
*And if he be not redeemed in theſe years, then he ſhall 
go out in the year of the, Jubilee; both he and his chil- 
dren with him.” v. 54. And indeed until the year of the 
Jubilee, one of the Iſraelites might be ſold to another, 
And if the brother that dwelleth by thee, be waxen 
poor, and he be ſold unto thee, thou ſhalt not compel 
him to ſerve as à bond ſervant, but as an hired ſervant, 
and as a ſojourner he ſhall be with thee, and ſhall ſerve 
thee unto the year of the Jubilee.” verſe 39. What differ. 
ence there was in the nature of the ſervice of the hired 
ſervant and the bond ſervant, I know not; but it wi 
declared in verſe 42, as well as verſe 46, that they 
ſhould not rule one over another with rigour. This 
precept I hope the gentlemen in England will confider 
as binding upon them | And I beg leave to recommend 
it to the conſideration of the Preſident, and the reſt of 
Humane Society met in the Old Jewry, before they in. 
dulge their humanity and compaſſion, by relieving the 
poor negroes from oppreſſion, whoſe ſufferings diſtreſs 
them ſo ſeverely, notwithſtanding their diſtance from 
the place where they are taught to believe ſo much cru: 
elty is uſed, to examine whether they do not at this 


moment ſuffer others to excrciſe, or exerciſe themſelves 
| | 6 Over 
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« gyer their brethren, over one another, a rigour 
and a cruelty, the half of which, if exerciſed by a ty- 
rant planter over his ſlaves, would make him juſtly odi- 
ons to his neighbours and fellow citizens, and occaſion 
thoſe very flaves to revolt. 


Amongſt the number of people whoſe imaginations 


have been heated by harangues from the pulpit, and by 
advertiſements in the newſpapers, calling on the good 
and virtuous, in the name of humanity and religion, 
to unite their efforts to procure the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, whoſe paſſions have been ſtimulated by thoſe 
means, and by medals, with the impreſſion of a naked 
human figure on his knees, bound in chains, and lift- 
ing up his hands to Heaven, as deprecating the wrath 
of his tyrant, with a legend ſuited to the views and in- 
tentions of thoſe who had them ſtruck, many may be 
found who act from the beſt motives ; but the perſons 
who firſt raiſed the preſent clamour, and ſome who 
now join in the cry, are aſſuredly men of a different 
deſcription : Several of them have lived in the Weſt 
Indies; have received the moſt hoſpitable and kind 
treatment from thoſe whom they now traduce ; and 
knew, of a certainty, the falſity of the ſhocking accounts 
they have propagated of the ill- treatment negroes re- 
ceive from their maſters, Who are they who thus pre- 
ſume to emancipate theſe unfortunate victims of human 
luxury and avarice? Are they not men who keep their 


brethren and fellow citizens in a bondage infinitely 
more ſtrict and ſevere ! 


What is the fituation of a Britiſh ſoldier ! If ſlave- 
is unlawful, can any one have a right to make him- 
ſelf the ſlave of another? But, if he has, in ſome parti- 


cular 


e 

cular caſe, can it be ſaid, that he who, in a ſtate gf 
intoxication, (reduced to that ſtate by the arts and per. 
ſuaſions of a recruiting ſetjeant) or from folly, pf. 
fion, or misfortune, may have enliſted for a ſoldier, 
ſhall not, when he is become ſober, on cooler reflec. 
tion or on a change of circumſtances, be intitled tore. 
pent of his engagements, and be liberated from them ? 
Is the poor unfortunate peaſant in a ſtate of freedom, 
who dares not purſue the dictates of religion and nature, 
by uniting himſelf to the woman he loves, becauſe the 
unfeeling deſpot of the village ſhall threaten, that if le 
marries, he will not employ him longer in his ſervice, 
and he ſees no means of ſupporting the family which 
may be the conſequence of the tender attachment itis 
his wiſh to form? Can that man be faid to be free, 
who like the Serf of old, is chained, as it were, to the 
glebe whereon he was born ? Who is not permitted to 
change his abode, to obtain the means of bettering his 
condition; for ſuch, in reality, is the operation of the 
poor laws in Englandf. —13 and 14. C. II. c. 12. 
ſect. 1. 

; Shall 


+ A Lad ſerves his apprenticeſhip to a Wheelwright or Blackſmith 
in the pariſh of A That pariſh has no employment for more 
than one ſuch Tradeſman. The young man wiſhes to marry a young 
woman of the pariſh of A. and to go with her and reſide in the next 
pariſh of B. where there is no ſuch artificer, and where he could 
ſupport himſclf and his wife, and provide for his family, if hs 
ſhould be bleſſed with one. But the pariſh of B. will refuſe to fre- 
ceive him, unleſs he produces a certificate from the parith of A. 
that in cafe of any misfortune, he, nor his family, ſhall become 
burthenſome to the pariſh of B. The pariſh of A. where he cannot 
find employment, refuſes him ſuch certificate ; the conſequence is, 
the poor induſi;ious and well diſpoſed young man, 1 deprived of 

4 gaining 
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Shall men be our accuſers and our judges, who can, 
without remorſe, be witneſſes of the tyranny exerciſed 
on the induſtrious mariner; who, after an abſence 
from a tender wife, and helpleſs family, for a conſider- 
able length of time, when he is juſt returned to enjoy and 
participate with them the fruits of his induſtry and his 
peuls; ſhall be torn away to freſh danger and freſh perils; 
daring whoſe abſence, that very wife and family, from 
whoſe embraces he is torn, are left to pine in want and 
miſery ? Are ſuch men to be the patrons of liberty, and 
protectors of the negroes ? Are the proprietors of ſlaves 
to be branded with the names of tyrants and oppreſſors, 
by thoſe, by whom the ſoldier and the preſſed ſailor are 
enſlaved ? For is it not ſlavery to be forced to ſubmit to 
the arbitrary will of another; to be ſubjected to cruel 
ſcourgings, and other moſt ignominious puniſhments, 
and to death itſelf, for being ſubject to human infirmi- 
ty, for a weakneſs of nerve, which will make a man 
tremblingly refuſe to march up to the mouth of a can- 
non, or ſteer a ſhip into inevitable danger, againſt a hoſ- 
tile enemy? Are people. thus treated free, and are ne- 
groes ſlaves ? Shall people, I ſay, boaſt of humanity, 
who, perhaps, daily ſee the victims of their ambition 
and cruel policy, 


* Beg bitter bread thro* realms their valour ſau d, 
G | And 


gaining his bread'; he is prevented from marrying ; the paſſions of 
the young people get the better of their prudence ; the girl proves 
with child; the poor young fellow runs away and enliſts for a ſoldier ; 
the girl loſes her reputation, (or perhaps, to preſerve it, procures 
an abortion-—or, horrible to relate, murders her infant !) or is 
ſent to the Houſe of Correction, and ſhortly after, perhaps is aban- 
doned to miſery and diftreſs. Yet are theſe people frce | aud ſpeak 


vith pity of the ſituation of faves in the Weſt Indies l * 


And do they ſatisfy themſelves, that while t 
or, perhaps, affiſt, in the commiſſion of thee 
ties, without a ſtruggle to prevent them, thy make 
amends, by endeavouring to redreſs the grievanges, real 
or pretended, of the negroes upon the coalt of. 
Are theſe people to complain of the purchaſe of 

who, patiently ſuffer their fellow ſubjects, their ler 


citizens, their brethren, to be thus bought and 05 
of 
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and tranſported, not to climates congenial to 

which gave them birth, but to the burning regions 
| the torrid zone, or to countries almoſt covered with | 
perpetual ſnows ; to be employed, not in the cultivation 
of the ground, in agriculture, and in the arts of peace; 
but, in ravaging, deſtroying, and depopulating the fi- 
neſt countries of Aſia, or invading the peaceful retire- 
ment of the American ſavages, whoſe territories they 
uſurp, whoſe hunting grounds they render uſeleſs, 


whoſe health they deſtroy, and whoſe morals they cor- 
rupt ? 


How ſtrange and inconſiſtent is the conduct of man- 
kind ! It is not to be doubted, but amongſt theſe peti- 
tioners for aboliſhing the Slave Trade, may be found 
men who have commanded troops againſt thoſe who 
never injured them; nay, who may even now be ſoli- 
citing their friends, or expending their money in pro- 
curing means or licence, for themſelves, their ſons or 
relations, to be impowered to lead a battalion of Sea- 
poys, or a company of Europeans, (enſlaved, for that | 
purpoſe) againſt the ſage and religious inhabitants of 
Benares, who, actuated by real humanity, reject, with 


horror, the idea of ſhedding blood, even the blood of 
animals, 
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| Shall I be anſwered, that vvhat I complain of are evils 
which muſt be borne, becaui'e the welfare and proſpe- 
rity of the-nation require it! And may not the Weſt 
Indians avail themſelves of thi: ſame plea, — the 
preſent clamour ? 


Fully am I 8 in the 2 ſtate of the 
world, of the impracticability of a nation exiſting 


without ſoldiers and ſailors; but, I inſiſt upon it, they 
are in a ſtate of ſlavery. Well I know, that * the rich 


ruleth over the poor, and the borrower is the ſervant 


of the lender.” Sure I am, that the labourer in 
England, who is the ſave of neceſſity, ſerves a harder 


No ſeverities, there exerciſed, are equal ta the cruelty 
of enticing poor people, by a ſmall addition of wages, 
to work in lead, quick-ſilver, or other mietals, or de- 
leterious manufactories, which in a very few months, or 
years, render the life of the poor victim an unremit- 
ting ſcene of torture and miſery, which death alone can 
relieve him from, Is purchaſing negroes in Africa, and 
keeping them in ſlavery, ſo great an act of cruelty as 


| the declaring them free, and then ſuffering them to 
periſh with cold, hunger, and diſeaſe, in the ftreets of 


the metropolis ?|| Such is too frequently the lot of the 
POor 


When the determination of Lord M -d that the negro 
Somerſet was entitled to the writ of Habeas Corpus, and it was de- 
clared, in conſequence of his being brought before the court, that 
his maſter was not authorized to ſend him back to Virginia, it was 
immediately underſtood, by the negroes in England, that they 


vere fiee in that country; and ſo many left their maſters, that their 
numbers were ſaid to amount to near 1 5,000 ; many of them had 


leaſe enough to return to their duty, and of thoſe who did not, 
C 3 the 


taſk- maſter then the African finds in the Weſt-Indies, 
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poor of Great Britain, to be regarded; the members of 
the ſociety met in the Old Jewry profeſs their abhor. 
rence of Weſt Indian cruelty, while they ſeem not to be 
ſhocked at the ſcenes of miſery which are daily before 
their eyes. Although, I allow that many of the evils 
which exiſt in England, cannot be totally eradicated, 
yet I hope I may be permitted to ſay, to the gentlemen 
who are members of the ſociety abovementioned, and 
the other petitioners for procuring the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, that we have a right to expect, if they are 
actuated by the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, they will be- 
gin by alleviating the fate of their own poor, as far x 
may be poſſible, before they trouble themſelves about 
is. When we have the ſatisfaction to know that the 
brave and undaunted ſeaman, is ſecure from being tom 
from the arms of the partner of his ſoul, and from the 
children of his love, whoſe happineſs, certainly, and 


whoſe exiſtence, probably, depends upon the exertion 


of his induſtry and ſkill: When we ſee that the man, 
who has been, perhaps, forced to enliſtfas a ſoldier, but 
whoſe nerves are ſo unſtrung, as to render him inca- 
capable of facing his enemy, can with facility, procure 
his releaſe from. a ſlavery he is incapable of ſupport- 
ing—when for the ſale, or loſs, of a pair of ſpatterdaſh- 
es, or trifling accoutrement, he ſhall not be ſubjected to 
a puniſhment at the halberts, ſeverer than thoſe which 
negroes in the Weſt Indies undergo, for burglaries and 
other felonies of equal enormity ?—When we know that 
the induſtrious peaſant in England ſhall be allowed to 
work for his living, wherever he can find employment, 


without fe ar of being ſeized on by an unfen g pariſh 
| . 3 officer, 


rhe greafer part periſhed miſerably. Some, indeed, were, happily 
for themſelves, impelled by hunger and want, to commit crimes 
which cauſed their miſery to be more ſpeedily terminated by che 
c rd, „ 
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officer, and paſſed back to his native pariſh.—When 
we learn that the young people of both ſexes, are en- 
couraged, 'or even permitted, to avow their mutual in- 
clinations for each other, and ſuffered to marry, with- 
out fear or threats of being diſmiſſed from their employ- 
ments, under the apprehenſion they may encreaſe the 
number of honeſt and induſtrious poor; we may acknow- 
ledge their right to cenſure, and regulate our conduct. 
Thoſe who act from religious motives, are entitled to 
have great allowances made for them, however they may 
be miſtaken ; but can the prelates, and other dignified | 
clergymen, or even the pious and humane Mr. Ram- 
ſey, think it poſſible, we ſhould be perſuaded that their 
preſent outcry is occaſioned by a zeal for the Chriſtian 
religion, and a regard for its precepts? We know that 
eſtabliſhes a perfect equality among its profeſſors, even 
in point of rank. Matth. 20 and 27, Mark 6 and 27.— 
and the diſciples of our bleſſed Maſter are enjoined to 
{ell all they have and give to the poor. Chriſtians, 
when the influence of the goſpel had a proper effect on 
their lives and converſations, had all poſſeſſions in com- 
mon. Mark 10, v. 21, Acts, c. 4, 32, 34, 35. 


Perhaps it is not poſſible a nation can exiſt as ſuch, 
if the people, in every circumſtance, conformed ſtrictly 
to the laws of Chriſtianity. But: thoſe who particu- 
larly devote themſelves to the ſervice of God and his 
Church, might obey the poſitive precepts, and follow 
the examples above cited. There is nothing therein 
which is impoſſible; nothing which will diſturb, or be 
injurious to ſociety ; on the contrary, nothing would 
contribute ſo much to influence the laity, as ſuch bright 
examples of forbearance and charity ; and therefore have 
we not a right to ſay to theſe reformers, ſhew us, gen- 
temen, that you act from pf inciple, by obeying the 

| laws 


hs of that religion, which alone can give you a gd 
to conſider that ſpecies of ſervitude, you call ſlavery, 


K 


-unlawful; or, entitle you to endeavour to put a ſtopb 
-a commerce whioh has exiſted throughout the whol: 
world, from the remoteſt antiquity, and which is autho. 
rized and encouraged, not only by the municipal lays 
of your own country, but by thoſe of every other com- 
- mercial nation in Europe. When you have ſhewn, gen- 
tlemen, your ſincerity, by the unequivocal proof of g. 

ing up your own fortunes, to be divided among the poor, 
and diſtreſſed, you may expect we ſhall not ſo ſtrongy 
- oppoſe your diſpoſing of ours; we may then think it 
worth our while to read the fermons and pamphlct 

with which we hear the pulpit and the preſs have been 


groaning for ſome months paſt ; until then, gentlemen, wo 
you muſt excuſe us, if we think the beſt excuſe which the 
can be made for you, is ye know not what ye do.” ma 
| | the 

It is of the eſſence of innocence to be unſuſpicious, pre 
Although the planters, in the Weſt Indies, have long In 
found themſelves the object: of abuſe, they have, as co 


before obſerved, treated the: calumnies and idle ſtories ſli 
circulated reſpecting them, with the ſilent contempt ce 
they have merited. They could not help, however, ni 
being ſurpriſed, when they ſaw a letter from a native of a4 
the Weſt Indies, a digniſiec l clergyman, give a ſanction 7 
to reports, which they co nſidered it ſcarcely poſſible 
he ſhould believe himſelf; when they learned that not 
only private men, but pre lates, univerſities, and other 
public communities, reſpe able for learning and know- 
ledge, had ſtood forth u ſolicit the legitlative body 
of the kingdom to interfe re, in putting a ſtop to a com- 
merce of the utmoſt imy »ortance to the public at large, 
as well as to the privat e intereſt of ſome of the pet 


noners in particular. J hey are, however, but flightly 
alarmed 


* 9 
4armed at the attempt; nay, I believe I may ſay, that 
it is confidered, by them, as incredible, that Parliament 
will conſent to aboliſh a trade, on which the very exiſt- 
ence of the ſugar colonies depend. They doubt not 
the miniſters will act with great caution, before they 
riſque ſo bold' a meaſure as will hazard the deftrution 
ofſettlements, whoſe productions alone pay duties to the 
amount of more than two millions ſterling per annum. 


If the commerce of Africa was not carried on by 
Great Britain, it would be by our commercial rivals 
the French and Dutch, from whom we muſt be con- 
tented to get a clandeſtine ſupply of negroes, or our co- . 
lonies would decline ſo rapidly, as- to be no longer 
worth the national attention or regard. But though 
the planters are very clear the wiſdom of Parliament 
may be depended on, not to put a ſtop to this trade, and 
they may as ſoon expect the humane ſubſeribers would 
prevail on the legiſlature to abandon the commerce of 
India, on account of the enormities ſaid to have been 
committed there, (that commerce would, indeed, in no 
ſlight degree be affected, if the preſent attempt ſhould ſuc- 
ceed) yet they are not without their doubts, but the mi- 
niſters may be impelled by public clamour, or induced by 
a defire to increaſe or ſecure their well deſerved popula- 
rity, to recommend or form ſome regulations reſpecting 
the management of negroes in theſe parts of the world, 
which may have ſerious bad conſequences, Whether 
any interpoſition of the legiſlature of Great-Britain, in 
this buſineſs, may be neceflary or prudent, will per- 
haps, appear problematical to thoſe who will inform. 
themſelves of the actual ſituation and treatment of the 
{la ves in the Weſt Indies. It ſhall be my endeavour to 
give ' ſuch information, and vindicate the character of 
the 


( 16 ) 
the coloniſts from the ſlanderous pens and tongues of 
thoſe who calumniate them. 


| | In my attempt to ſatisfy the minds of thoſe gentle. 
men, who, from motives of humanity, have joined the 
preſent purſuit, and have believed the falſe accounts 
circulated to the prejudice of Weſt Indians, I ſhall not 
ſpend my time in enquiring after the truth or falfity of 
| every ſtory of cruelty or inhumanity, which the induſ. 
. try of the buſy inquirer may have picked up, and ma- 
ny of which may, perhaps, have ſome foundation; u 
there are, doubtleſs, in the Weſt-Indies, as well as 
in England, people whoſe vicious habits may make 
them deviate from, and diſregard every principle of hu- 
| manity, and ſacrifice their deareſt intereſt to the violence 
of their paſſions, their caprice, their rage, or their r- 
„ ſentment S. I ſhall argue from more general grounds; 
| and doubt not to ſhew that the nature of man muſt be 
abſolutely and eſſentially changed, by a paſſage croſs the 
ocean, if he is not actuated by the ſame motives of 
conduct, in one part of the world as in another. 
Whatever difference may be found, that is to be imput- 
ed to climate, will ſurely be in favour of thoſe who 
dwell 


$ What would gentlemen in England ſay, if the Weſt Indians were 
to cojleft from the ſeſſion papers, and from the Judges Calendars of 
the ſeveral Courts of Oyer and Terminer throughout England, for 
the ſpace of 20 or 30 years, an account of all the murders and enor- 
mous barbarities perpetrated within that period? Would the black 
talogue, which muſt certainly reſult from ſuch inquiry, juſtify their, 
abuſing the whole inhabitants of Great Britain? Yet ſtories, not al- 
thenticated as thoſe would be, picked up at random, happening, i 
the courſe of a century, neither name, time, nor place aſcerta ned, 

are the principal foundations of the preſent clamour, 
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17 
dwell between the tropics, where every thing conſpires 
to relax the fibre, and ſoften the mind. 


The inhabitants of all tropical countries, when firſt 
diſcovered, were found to be a mild, inoffenſive, hoſpi- 
table race of people, compared with the ferocious ſava- 
ges of the higher latitudes, where the ſcarcity of nou- 
riſhment, for man and beaſt, kept them both, as it - 


were, in a ſtate of warfare, and diſpoſed the indivi- 


duals of the ſame ſpecies to prey one upon another. A 
very recent and ſtriking proof of the effect of climate 
on the mind, is to be found in the diſcoveries lately 
made in the South Seas, and in the difference between 
the inhabitants of Otaheite, and thoſe of New Zealand. 


People uſed to reflection would have doubted, one 


would think, whether the inhabitants of the Weſt Indies 


were in general addicted to cruelty, even if they only 
conſidered the climate they lived under; but it is unac- 
countable that ftories of the inhumanity of the Weſt 
Indians ſhould be ſo eaſily credited by gentlemen who 
have long been uſed to affociate with them; many of the 
preſent inhabitants of thoſe countries have been edu- 
cated in Great Britain, and there are few counties in 
England in which ſome of the gentlemen of that part of 
the world, have not been, or are not at preſent, reſi- 
dent. There are a few of the ſubſcribers, of any con- 
ſequence, who have not known ſome of them, and ma- 
ny have lived in habits of intimacy with people from 
one or other of the ſugar colonies. 


Theſe gentlemen, I am ſure, will teſtify, that what» 
ever follies and vices they may have obſerved amongſt 
W:/t-Indians, as they are called, philanthropy, bene- 

D volence, 
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nevolence, and generoſity, are good qualities they are 
not deficient in. Let the poor and the indigent, in 
the pariſhes in the country where theſe Weſt- Indians 
take up their reſidence, be aſked whether they do not 
find as much relief from them in diſtreſs, as much 
charity and hoſpitality exerciſed towards themſelves, as 
they ever experienced from the former proprietors or 
occupiers of the manſions theſe planters live in, to 
the great advantage of the neighbourhood, _ 


To the honour, and in proof of the — 
of the Weſt India gentlemen, I beg leave to remark; 
with reſpe& to ſuch of them as refide in London, that 
it is very ſeldom a ſervant falls ill in any of their fa- 
milies, (even of the ſmall pox, unleſs circumſtances in 
the latter caſe forbid it) that he has not the attendance of 
the phyfician and apothecary of the family, and every 
other comfort and affiſtance the exigency of the caſe 
may require; inſtead of being ſent to ſome hoſpital, 
where, though undoubtedly the aſſiſtance and the 
treatment they receive, 1s ſuperior to what is to be met 


with in any other part of Europe, it is not poſſible 


people ſhould meet with the ſame care and tenderneſs 
they experience from their fellow ſervants, with whom 
they have lived in habits of intimacy and friendſhip. 


The truth. of the foregaing facts are notorious to 


multitudes ; and I do not believe I hazard contradiction 
when I aſſert, that the Weſt India gentlemen have, at 
leaſt, as good underſtandings, and as great 2 ſhare of 
common ſenſe as fall to the lot of an ordinary far- 
mer. Their enemies and calumniators, impute to 
their avarice, their cruelty to their ſlaves ; theſe peo- 
ple will, therefore, allow that they have, at leaſt, as 
great a regard to their own intereſt, Thus, at any rate, 

| | it 
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it will not be unrefſonable to conclude the planter will 
take care of his flave ; if, as I have endeavoured to 
ſhew, he is a man of benevolence and humanity, the 
flave is ſecure of kind treatment, from his maſter's 
goodneſs of heart; if he is a ſelf-intereſted, avaricious 
being, his vices Wil have the EE effect on his con- 


duct. 12 


A farmer in England is obliged to have a team, or 
à team and a half of horſes, to cultivate a farm which 
he rents for 100 or 120l a year Theſe horſes will 
coſt him, ſay 141. ſter. per head, one with another; 
he knows that, without the labour of thefe horſes, he 
could not do his buſineſs. What credit wonld a man 
obtain, who was to tell us in the Weſt Indies, that 
the farmers in England ſay, that a horſe, with good 
treatment, will laſt ſeven years; but that, if they can 
make him plough two acres a day, inſtead of one, they 
conſider it more to their advantage to kill him in three 
years and a half, Should we not fay, ** ſurely, Sir, 
you ſtrive to impoſe upon us: they muſt certainly have 
more underſtanding ; they muſt aſſuredly argue differ- 
ently ; they muſt reflect, that if they make their horſes 
exert themſelves beyond their ſtrength, they wHl de- 
ſtroy them, without benefiting themſelves ; that if they 
force them to plough two acres a day, when they ought 
to plough but one, they will probably Kill them in a 
week; and that it is very neceſſary not to exact too 
ſeyere labour from ſo uſeful an animal; as they muſt 
have ſome time ſeen or heard, of a horſe dying on the 


ipot, when he has been over-rode ar ſtrained too 
bard,” 


Yet a reverend Dean, a native of the Weſt Indies, 
and who, we may ſuppoſe, refided in the place of his 
D 2 nati- 


(2) 


nativity (which appears to have been the iſland of Bur. 
badoes) for ſome time, and aught to know ſomething of 
the ſubject he writes on, does not bluſh to relate g 
ſtory, full as incredible as ridiculons, in a Letterto the 
Treaſurer of the Society inſtituted for the purpoſe of 
effecting the Abolition of the Slave Trade; and the 
Chairman of the Committee of that Society, Mr. Glan- 
ville Sharpe, is not aſhamed to circulate fuch nonſenſe 
in print, for the ſake of the adyantage that may ac- 
crue to the cauſe of humanity, by the pubhcation of 
the ſaid letter. 


But to return to the Engliſh farmer. Let us con- 
fider how he condufts himſelf, without ſuppoſing 
- him to be wiſer or better than the common run of 
ſuch people, or to have a remarkable ſhare of humani · 
ty; if he is an attentive, induſtrious man, he will ſee 
that his horſes are well curried, watered and fed ; that 
they are well littered down at night. If his men work, 
drive, or ride them too hard, or otherwiſe abuſe them, 
he will turn his men away. No ſooner does his horſe, 
his ox, his cow, or even his ſheep get ſick, or either 
of the former refuſe his oats, his graſs, or his water, 
but a farrier is ſent for, every attention is paid to the 
poor animal, which is nurſed, fed, and watched with 
great care, The greater his avarice, or the poorer ke 
is, the greater is his anxiety to ſave the poor animal's 
life, on whoſe ſeryices his fortune and his welfare de- 
pend, His eyes, his lambs, his poultry and his hogs, 


all call for his care and his protection, which his re- 


gard to his own intereſt impels him to afford them, 
even although he ſhould not have any humanity in his 
roco, 2 virtue which Many among this claſs of 

citizens 
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citizens are not overburthened with; as it is not un- 
common to find inſtances of farmers, who when the 
poor labourer, with a large family of helpleſs children, 
falls fick, abandon him to penury and diftreſs; nay, 
probably the farmer, before he would hire him; took 
care to demand a certificate from the pariſh he belonged 
to, to prevent his being chargeable, in caſe of ſickneſs, 
to that diſtri his labour, while in health, contributed 
to entich; or, perhaps, the prudent farmer, when he 
hired him, took care to make his contract for a leſs 
term than would entitle the labourer to a ſettlement, ® 
and the poor victim of oppreſſion, languiſhing (I can 
ſcarce ſay) on the bed of fickneſs, may perhaps be car- 
ried from place to place in a cart, through vile roads 
and inclement weather, accompanied with a diſtreſſed 
and weeping wife and helpleſs children, to ſeek ſupport 
from the officers of his own pariſh, perhaps as little in- 
clined to afford it him as thoſe by whom he yas ſent. 


Ye humane ſubſcribers to the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, are none of you of the ſpirit of ſuch a farmer? 
Do none amongſt you treat your hounds and your 
pointers, your pigs, your oxen, and yaur horſes, with 
more hymanity than you do your fellow creatures ? 


It will nat be doubted by you, N that a re- 
gard to his intereſt makes the farmer take care of his 
horſes, even if poſſeſſed of little or no humanity ; and 
i it to he ſuppoſed that a planter, a man of education, 
(for ſuch the Weſt India planters generally are) and of 
common ſenſe, who knows, that without the aſſiſtance 


* Vide the Caſe of Rapton and Haughton. Str, $3, 2 0 
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ens negtees, the work of his plantations cannot g; 
er; wle #Ifo knows, that an able working negro out 
of the ſhip will coſt him forty to forty-five pounds fter- 
Hing, and that fuch negro, when ſeaſoned, as it 15 called, 
to bis eſtate, and ufed to that kind of labour neceſſary 
in the colonies, will be worth near double the money, 
alf Have fo little regard to his own intereſt, as to 

Karve, abuſe, ill-treat, and mutilate theſe people, and 
tus rum himſelf and his family. 


| It is well known, that from jol. to 8ol. fterling i 
the common value of an able, ſeaſoned, field negro; 
that is, a negro able and willing to work with his hoe, 
without underftanding any trade, or having any other 
qualification : but amongſt the negroes of a plantation, 
an expert driver, boiler, diſtiller, wheel-wright, car- 
penter, maſon, blackſmith, or other tradeſman, may 
be worth from rool. to 5ool. fterting : in ſhort, ſome 
of them may be invaluable. 


N 

After this account of the importance of negroes toa 1 

| planter, is it probable, nay, is it credible, that their fe 

| | proprietors ſhould treat them with the ſeverity and il 
. cruelty imputed to them? e ; t 
4 | a 
It ĩs not my intention or deſite to induce people to f 

believe, that folly, paſſion, and vices, are not to be t 

found amongſt the inhabitants of the ſugar colonies. | 

There are perſons of a cruel diſpoſition, whole flaves | 

are tefs happy than thoſe of others. It may appear . 

that in the madneſs of paſſion, a negro has been ſtruck ( 

down with a blow, and even killed. Leſs attention | 


may be paidy by ſome people, to the food, clothing, or 


ladging, of the negroes, than prudence and good __ 
vw Ou: 
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purſued, it is looked upon with general diſapprobstiont 


ſuch a petſon is oonſidered as on the high v rowmabnd 


Do not ſuch things happen ia England Are there not 
people who neglect their wives and children, and treat 
mem, and their apprentices, with cruelty? - But bes 
cauſe, ſometimes, there are ſuch monſters as a Brown» 
rigg, a McDaniel, Egan, or Berry, would not a man 


deſerve to be hooted, WO would; ſet; feriouſſy about 


aboliſhing the cuſtom of putting poor children out ap- 
prentices, or giving rewards for taking highwaymen ? 
* 2 (4488 5 ba 19 | ry ; 79) ot 153 
It is ſaid, the beſt way of:learriing the general man- 
ners of the people of any country, is to conſult the laws 


A * 


of that country. Among the Romans, it was long 


before any law was made to puniſh a parricide. It is 


thence/ argued, ſuch a crime was not known amongſt 


them: till it was committed, it was ſcarcely thought 
credible that any man ſhould be ſo extremely wicked. 
It is obſerved, that t is but very lately murdering a 
negro, in ſome of the iſlands, has been made capital. 
It ſurely is but fair to infer from thence, that ſuch of- 
fence was rare! But it is more remarkable, that in all 


the iſlands, laws have been lang ago made to-indemnity 


the maſter, at the public expence, who ſhould farrender 
a negro gwlty of a capital crime to juſtice, What in- 
ferences are to be drawn from thence Is it net, mat 
the planters intereſt prevails more with them than the 
love of juſtice, that: they are not to be truſted w itk the 
puniſhment of their ſlaves who have been guilty of the 
moſt flagrant crimes?— Not as the gentlemen in the 
Old Jewry, and the petitioners may ſuppoſe, leſt they 
ſhould cauſe them to be puniſhed too ſeverely ;- but, left 
they ſhould {kreen them from puniſhment, for tear 
1 | they 


„oild diftate; but, het ſuch a Tine of tontult»Js 
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they ſhould loſe them, if juſtice took place: and u 
intereſt of the maſter will ſuffer leſs from his negy 
being put to death, than from his being mutilated, an 
rendered incapable of work; for, in that caſe, he would 
Kill be obliged to feed and clothe him, at no inconſ- 
derable expence. And ſo, ſay ſome of the petitioner, 
you would perſuade us, that negroes ate never uſed ill, 
or cruelly treated, in the Weſt-Indies? Indeed, gen. 
tlemen, I do not attempt it. Beſides having ſome 
people born amongſt us of bad diſpoſitions, we hare 
too many vicious and bad people ſent us from Europe; 
which, from the ſcarcity of better white people, or 
from compaſſion to their ſituation, we are obliged, or 
induced, to employ upon our eſtates as bookkeepers, ot 
in inferior capacities; who, having ſeen how the poor 
are uſed at home, and the puniſhments inflicted upon 
ſoldiers and ſailors for flight offences, and not having, 
themſelves, any particular intereſt in the welfare of their 
maſter's negroes, may, when they can without the 
knowledge of their ſuperior, or of the proprietor him- 
ſelf, or his repreſentative, beat, abuſe, or otherwiſe 
Ul treat, the poorer and more indifferent negroes; 
choſe of conſequence and character know their own im- 
portance—would dare to complain, and would certainly 
find redreſs, | 


| It ſometimes alſo happens, that when a negro i$ 
worn out with age, or with diſcaſe, a bad and unfeeling 
maſter will negle& him, and neither feed nor clothe 
him ; but the legiſlatures of the ſeveral iſlands have 
endeavoured to prevent ſuch miſbehaviour, by obliging 
all people to feed and clothe all their negroes, unde 
ſevere. penalties, In the ſmaller iſlands, no negro&s 
Tcarcely can be deſerted, but their proprietors are __ 
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In this iſland, the proof of the ownerſhip of ſuch a 
negro is not ſo eaſily eſtabliſhed : to the honour, there- 
fore, of the gentlemen of the town of Kingſton, it 
ought to be known, they have eſtabliſhed an Aſylum, 
to which any of thoſe poor people, whoſe owners have 
geſerted them, are ſent, and carefully provided for, 
without any money being ſpent in conteſting the place 
of their legal ſettlement. And, as the negroes tell the 
names of their maſters, though their aſſertion is not a 
legal proof, the names, both of the negro and ſuch 
maſter, are publiſhed in the newſpapers ; that if the 


negro has, without the knowledge of his maſter, 


ſtraved from his eſtate, he may be demanded back; or, 
if otherwiſe, the unfeeling maſter may be expoſed to 
the contempt of his fellow citizens, and to puniſh- 


ment, if diſcovered, 


To prevent alſo negroes being deſerted by their 
owners, under the ſpecious pretence of giving them 
their liberty, when old and infirm, laws have been paſſed, 
in almoſt every iſland, to prevent any perſon from ma- 
numitting his ſlave, unleſs at the ſame time a compe- 
tent proviſion is made by him for the maintenance of 
ſuch ſlave, by ſettling a penfion upon him ſufficient for 
his ſupport ; it being the opinion of the Veſt-Indians, 
that liberty, without the means 1 ſub ewes, is yay 
worth having. 


If gentlemen will give themſclves the trouble to look 
into the colonial laws, they will find the inhabitants 
of the Weſt-India iſlands may be truſted to themſelves, 
and that they have goodneſs of heart ſufficient to ſecure 
kind treatment, even to their »/c/e/s ſlaves, without 
the interference of the petitioners, or the Dean of Mid- 
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dleham: as to the uſeful ones, I truſt their own inte. 


reſt will be thought a tolerable ſecurity for their con. bri 
duct. | mi 

But, ſay Mr. Sharpe and the Dean, a man my | 
murder a negro with impunity : he is not, ſays the lat. Wl . 
ter, in ſuch caſe, accountable to the magiſtrate : if the as 
negro 1s his own property, he is quit by paying a fine co 
of gl. I think Mr. Sharpe ſays, though, as I write from * 
memory, I am not certain as to the ſum *. But i; be 
Mr. Sharpe ſure, that at the time he wrote, no aft hay Will * 
been paſſed, infliting an additional puniſhment for 0 


ſuch an offence to that mentioned in the very old lay 
he quoted ?—If there had not, I beg leave to ſuggeſt » 
what inference a man of a good heart would have drawn 
from it. He would ſurely imagine, the inhabitants of 
Barbadoes muſt be a very humane fet of people, as in ſo 
long a period as hath elapſed fince the firſt ſettlement 
of that iſland, it has not been found neceſſary to make 
ſeverer laws againſt their murdering their negroes, than 
that wh ch ſubjects them to ſo ſlight a penalty; whereas, 
in moſt other countries, it has been found neceſſary to 
reſtrain ſueh crimes by the ſevereſt capital puniſhments, 
He would be the more inclined to make this remark, 
becauſe neither the one nor the other of theſe gentlemen 

| bring 


an a> as 0 


In excuſe for the colonial laws heretofore not having made 
the killing of a ſlave a capital offence, it ought to be recollected, 
that in England, not a great while before the firſt ſettlement of Bar · 
badoes, the puniſhment for killing not only a villain, but a free man 
of the higheſt rank, might be bought off for a ſmall ſum of money. 
It is alſo obſervable, that it is ſaid, Exod, chap. 21, v. 21 2% 
4% If a man ſmite his ſervant, or his maid, with a rod, and he die 
under his hand, he ſhall be ſurely puniſhed : notwithſtanding, if he 
continue a day or two, he ſhall not be puniſhed; for le is his 
money.'? | 
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. 
bring any accuſation againſt any perſon of having com- 
mitted ſuch murder. x 


1 will take the liberty to obſerve to Dr. Nicholls, 
that even if ſuch a crime is not puniſhable as murder, 
25 an offence contra bonos mores, it would be under the 
Ggnizance of the magiſtrates, and the guilty perſon 
might be indicted for it, and, if found guilty, might 
be puniſhed with great ſeverity, After what I have 
faid, I might, perhaps, be excuſed by the ſociety, and 
by the Dean of Middleham, if I troubled them no fur- 
ther; but I am defirous, as well as the Reverend Dean, 
of contributing my mite of information to the ſociety : 
and after I have caſt it into their Treaſury, I ſhall beg 
to be permitted to pay my compliments in particular to 
the Dean, and to make a few remarks upon his letter, 
which the ſociety have declared, by their chairman, 
they ſuppoſe may be ſo ſerviceable to the cauſe of hu- 
manity. 


In order to ſet thoſe gentlemens hearts at reſt, I will 
give them a faithful account how negroes are treated; 
and to be ſatisfied of the truth of the account, they have 
only to enquire of thoſe gentlemen of their acquaintance 
who have lived amongſt us. 


In general, the houſes or huts of the negroes, are 
built in the moſt healthy and eligible ſpots, in the vi- 
cnity of the works, that is, of the boiling-houſe, mill, 
ke. upon a ſugar eſtate, conſequently, near water, 
Which is neceſſary for the manufacture. They are ge- 
nerally not far from the manager or principal overſcer's 
houſe, and at no great diſtance from each other. An 
boſpital is generally conſtructed near them, with a ſhop 
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to hold medicines, an apartment for the nurſe, aud 
different rooms for different diſeaſes, and one common 
room, (generally with a pair of ſtocks in it,) to confine 
thoſe who are troubled with ſores, and prevent their 
getting out in the night to go to negro dances, or other 
Improper places, which they are with great difficulty 
reſtrained from. 


Confinement of a night, in theſe ſtocks, (behind 
which is a platform on which they may lie conveniently 
and ſleep, wrapped up in their blankets, the hole for 
their feet being parallel with the platform) is frequently 
the puniſhment for offences, for which people are 
hanged in England, or ſent to Botany Bay, and is con- 
ſidered by the negroes as a very ſevere one. Theſe 
houſes, if fingle, are about fifteen or twenty feet long; 
about fix or ſeven feet in the plate, and raiſed upon 
hard wood poſts, or maſons work, a little from the 
ground; if double, they are of conſiderably larger 
dimenſions ; in the ſingle houſes, one, in the double 
houſes, two families generally refide, unleſs a woman 
ſhould have ſeveral children, when, ſometimes, a whole 
double houſe is allotted one family, The negroes 
ſometimes (and principal negroes will generally) chuſe 
to build their own houſes, when they will make them 
of ſuch dimenfions, ſmaller or larger, as they think 
proper, the maſter finding the materials, and occafion- 
ally affiſting with labour. Sometimes theſe houſes are 
covered with ſhingles, but in general the negroes prefer 
their being covered with thatch, as warmer, and more 
commodious. They love to have the ſmoke of their 
fires, which they make upon the ground, circulate in 
the houſe, and eſcape through the thatch. Theſe 
houſes or huts are indeed comfortable dwellings, com- 
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pared with thoſe of the labouring people in moſt parts 


yr England ; and from the accounts I have heard of the 


cabins of the poor in Scotland and Ireland, as much 

ſuperior to them as a palace to an ordinary cottage. In 

the neighbourhood of their houſes, they generally have 
a pig ſtye, in which they fatten a barrow or two, and 
ſometimes they keep a ſow ; though on ſugar eſtates 
the latter is not always permitted, from the difficulty: 
a negro has to procure a ſufficient quantity of food for 
2 ſow and a litter of eight or nine pigs.+ Every negro 
is allowed a ſmall piece of ground, ſeldom leſs than the 


eighth of an acre, in the iſlands, where it is ſcarce and 


moſt valuable; in Jamaica, and many other of the 
iſlands where it is plenty, they may cultivate as much 
as they chuſe. I have known ſome induſtrious negroes 
have an acre or two of ground, compleatly cultivated 
in plantains, corn, yams, cocoas, or eddowes ; thyme, 
echallots and other pot herbs, pine apples, guavas, 
limes, oranges, lemons, and other fruits ; which they 
ſell for a great deal of money. The maſter generally 
allows each negro a good warm blanket, once every 
two years; hats or caps, woollen jackets, or wrappers, 
they have generally once a year, and alſo one or two 

ſuits 


+ The reaſon of this prohibition is, that when a negro finds he 


has not a facility in procuring ſufficient food for his ſow and pigs, 


he will let them looſe, that they may get into his maſter's canes. 
And very generally in the Windward iſlands, the negroes will teach 
their hogs to run into the canes at night, and as ſoon as the ſhell 
blows, or other fignal in the dawn of the morning, they will return 
to their ſtyes. Theſe tricks, it may be imagined, are often 
detected, and the. hogs are killed by the watchmen appointed to 
guard the canes, who take the head for their fee, and the carcaſs is 
carried away by the owner, How are ſimilar treſpaſſes puniſhed in 
England ?— How often there, has the truth of the perſecution 
related by poor Partridge, been verified ? 


L 30 ]+ 
faits of Oſnaburgh clothing, viz. ſhirts, or jackets, 
trowſers, or petticoats. They for the moſt part work 
in the field naked from the waift upwards; but I muſt 
obſerve, it is only the moſt worthlefs negroes who 
have not very good cloaths of their own, befides thoſe 
given them by their maſters ; cloaths which a labourer, 
or his wife, or daughter, in England, would he called 


proud and extravagant if they were to appear in, even 
at church, | 


So much for the lodging and cloaths of theſe poor 


difireſſed ſlaves! We come next to TO of their 
proviſions. 


The laws in general throughout the iflands, direct 
the maſter to allow all negroes above 10 years old, in- 
diſcriminately, fuch a quantity of plantains, yams, 
eddowes, Indian corn, Guinea corn, or other produce 
of the plantation, or other equivalent, (which, in ſome 
of the iſlands, particularly in St. Kitt's, are rice, 
caravances, peas, or other pulſe from America, or the 
kernels of beans, which they get from England,) as 
may be ſuppoſed ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. A 
large bunch of plantains, and 7 to 8 quarts of Indian, 
or Guinea corn, yams, potatoes, or other roots in pro- 
portion, is thought a ſufficient allowance of farinaceous 
proviſions for a week ; from four to ſeven herrings, or 
from 21b. to 3b. of ſalt fiſh a week, and to the mothers 
of children under 10 years old, half the quantity: and 


theſe laws enforce ſuch diſtribution under conſiderable 
penalties. 


I ſhould be wanting in candour, if I omitted here to 
remark, that, conſiſtently with my obſeryations before; 
I | ſuch 
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ſuch laws being generally made throughout the iſlands, 
is a proof that the planters have been negligent in fur- 
niſhing their negroes with proviſions, Thoſe laws are 
ſtill neceſſary, as proprietors are apt to truſt too much 

to their negroes, to provide themſelves from their 
grounds; and even where the planter ſupplies his peo- 
ple, the moſt liberally, from his own ſtock, it ſome- 
times happens, they ſuffer at a particular time of the 
year, even more than thoſe who depend upon their 
maſters indulgence, It will be rather difficult to make 
this underſtood by perſons unacquainted with the 
economy of Weſt India plantations, The negroes 
who conſider themſelves of character, at the time of the 
year when proviſions are plenty, ſcarcely deign to 
receive their allowance of plantation proviſions ; they 
have more than they can conſume of their own, If 
they take it from their maſters, it is to feed their pigs 
or their poultry. They always, however, take their 
allowance of ſalt proviſions, which is what they cannot 
ſo readily procure themſelves. Perhaps neither the 
quality nor quantity of that kind generally allowed, 
may be ſufficient for a robuſt, healthy negro ; I ſhould 
be of that opinion myſelf, but from the conſideration 
that ſuch negroes, as well from the ſuper-abundance of 
their own ground proviſions, as from their other 
reſources, are enabled, by way of purchaſe or exchange, 
to obtain from the Huckſters, or others, ſalt aſh, pork, 
&c. to make up for any deficiency. 


In this iſland, a ſcarcity of proviſions will not occur 
ſo. frequently as in the Windward Iſlands, owing to 
the great extent of the country, ſo that if there is a 
want of rain, and a conſequent failure of the proviſion 
crops 1n one part of the iſland, a ready ſupply is always 

to 
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to be obtained from a neighbouring one, and the high 


mountains, which are in no part far diſtant from the 


ſhore, and now generally cultivated in the vicinity of 
the plantations, afford a very conſiderable reſource, In 
the Windward iſlands the crops of proviſions oftener 
fail, nor have the inhabitants there the ſame reſources 
as are found in the mountains and interior parts of 
Jamaica; their plantain walks, which are by no means 
ſo extenſive or numerous, often fail them; particularly 
in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, which are 
emphatically called by the negroes in the Windward 
Hands, the hungry time Maize or Indian corn is kept, 
with great difficulty, from the weavil, in granaries: 
Theſe inſets not only deſtroy the greater part of the 
flour, but render the remainder unwholeſome, from 
the impoſſibility of ſeparating it from their excrement 
and their exuvia. Neither are yams, eddowes, &c. 
more eaſily preſerved ; as (like the onions and potatoes 
in England, in the ſpring,) they ſprout as ſoon as the 
rains ſet in, from the moiſture of the atmoſphere, all 
theſe kind of proviſions are much better and eaſier pre- 
ferved by the negroes, in their houſes, where the 
fmoke of their fires, and the attention they can pay to 
fach matters, conftantly under their eyes, equally con- 
tribute to prevent the injury of inſets and moiſture, 
The maſters are however obliged to have ſufficient to 
ſapply what is called the pot gang, which conſiſts of 
ſuch negroes, as from idleneſs, imbecility, or youth, 
either cannot, or do not take care of themſelves ; theſe 
people's proviſions are cooked for them, and as it is 
looked upon diſgraceful for a negro to have his pro- 
viſions dreſſed for him in the pot, when from the 
accident of the corn and other things ſpoiling in the 
maſter's ſtore, he finds it difficult to provide, or _y 


TS 


bis nezrbes with as full an allowance as he would wiſh 
to do; the negroes who have not beeri ſo careful in the 
cultivation of their ground, or have ſquandered away 
their ſtock of proviſions improvidently, are aſhamed to 
demand aid, and refuſe being fed in the pot, by which 
means they often ſuffer for ſome time before they will 
make their wants known. Thus, ſome of the ſtouteſt 
though not the beſt) negroes, who in time of plenty 
would refuſe their allowance, or, if they receive it, 
would give it to their hogs, goats, or fowls, find 
themſelyes at a greater loſs in the time of ſcarcity, than 
thoſe whoſe known weakneſs, or idleneſs, make them 
more particularly the objects of their maſters care and 


attention. 


There is, as may be obſerved, a difference in the 
quantity of ſalt proviſions given by different maſters to 
their ſlaves, and notwithſtanding the laws made to 
oblige them to deliver plantation proviſions, many 
people truſt much to their able negroes ſupplying 
themſelves with ground proviſions ; neither do they in 
general get from their maſters beef or pork, except at 
Chriſtmas, unleſs ſome of the principal tradeſmen or 
head drivers ; but they are, particularly on ſugar eſtates, 
where their labour is hardeſt, allowed as much rum as 
they ought to have, And beſides the proviſions the 
fave grows in his grounds and receives from his maſter, 
the poultry he raiſes, ſell from 10d. to 28. 6d. ſterling 
the head; a ſucking pig, or a young kid, a dollar, 
(about 4s. 6d, ſterling) a capon, a pair of ducks, or 
Guinea fowls, as much; the meat of a wether goat, 
6d. or rod. per pound; and the more he raiſes of theſe 
things, the better is his maſter pleaſed. A female goat 
brings two or three kids, generally, at a birth; a ewe- 
F i 
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goat in full milk, is eagerly ſought for, by perſons wy 
are going a voyage to Europe, or elſewhere, and fell, 
for 40s. to 31. 10s, ſterling ; befides which advantages, 
the negroes catch crabs, fiſh, and birds,—there are ng 
game laws in the Weſt Indies. Negroes in the Vicinity 
of the ſea, often catch turtle, when they come on ſhore 
to lay their eggs; they weigh from 160, or 170, to 
300 lb. the fleſh of them is worth about five pence 
ſterling the Ib. f Is this a ſtate of miſery ?—is this; 
ſituation, which the Legiſlature of the Mother Country 
is to be called upon to deplort, and to remedy ? Com- 
pare the ſituation of theſe oppreſſed ſlaues with that of 


the labourer in England, with a wife and five or fir 
children 


This is, however, only a part of the picture. This is . *. 
the ſituation of the poor ſave in health. He is attacked 22 
by diſeaſe! An accident happens to him] A leg or n . 
arm is broke ! If his ſituation is preferable to that of an My 
European, even of an Engliſh peaſant in health, the In 
difference in ſickneſs is ſtill more conſpicuous ! Re- he 


member only, gentle reader, that this negro is worth 
from 50 to 3ool. ſterling, or upwards, and you will the 
leſs wonder at it! Recolle& alſo, if you pleaſe, that 
this negro is not only as capable of gratitude, at leaſt, 
as the farmer's horſe, but he is capable of expreſſing 
that gratitude, and making his acknowledgments for 
the care taken of him; and if the ſervant, or the 
ſurgeon, who is employed to attend him, is neglectful, 
he can complain, and you will not doubt but his 
owner, even without a virtue belonging to him, wil 


»The fleſh of the Hawk ſbill Turtle is leſs valuable; but the 


value of the ſhell compenſates for the inferiority of the price of 
the fleſh. | 
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dure him carefully attended.“ A nurſe is always 
attending in the hoſpital. The Doctor is paid by the 
year, not by the viſit ; therefore avarice, which is by 
{me confidered as the ſpring of the planter's actions, 
will not induce him to negleQ the doctot's aſſiſtance. 
A father of a family, thus ſent to the hoſpital, ſeldom 
is denied the additional attendance of his wife; or, at 
ny tate, he has the comfort of refleing, that neither 
her, nor his children, are dependant upon his labour 
for their ſupport. In general, whatever is neceſſary 
for him, wine, ſago, rice, flour, broth, ſour ſoups, 
tamarinds, oranges, pine apples, &c. and other grateful 
alceſent fruits, which the opulent in Europe can 


*The following Anecdote will ſhew, how far an attention to 
his intereſt, will ſometimes lead the maſter of a ſlave:— The author 
was many years ago at New-York, in North America, and made a 
trip to Long Iſland, with two or three friends, on a party of plea- 
ſure. It was in the latter end of the month of October, that to 
ſhelter themſelves from the cold and rain, they entered a kind of 
Inn, or Tavern, at a place called Graveſend: The maſter of the 
houſe, a ſurly German, was applied to, to order more wood to be 
put upon the fire. There were in the room (a kind of kitchen) the 
landlord and his wife, and a tout negro woman, which latter was 
ſtandirg within the hearth in the chimney corner. The man ordered 
lis wife, a decent, pretty little woman, but who appeared rather 


+ fkly, © io go and fetch wood for make up de fire, for de genilemens« 


—The author aſked him how he could be ſuch a brute to ſend his 
wife out in ſuch weather, when ſuch a ſtout ſtrapping negro woman 
ſiood idle by the fire-fide; when he anſwered, “ no, by G— dat 
negro vench may catch cold if /he goes out in ſuch vedder.” Upon 
being aſked whether there was not the ſame, or a greater, riſque in 
his wife ſuffering the ſame inconvenience ; he replied, with an oath, 
* that dere was great difference between de caſes ; if my negro catch 
cold and die, it vill caſt me 10 or 80l. to get ſuch anoder, but if de 
ſame ting happens to my wife, I not only can get anoder for noting, 
out may, perhaps, get money along vid her. 
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ſearcely, if at all, attain, await the lighteſt indication 
of his wiſhes. When I ſay his wife is ſuffered to attend 
him, I don't mean -merely that ſhe-is ſuffered to fit vp 
with and watch him at night; but that in a caſe where 
the diſorder is ſerious, and the danger conſiderable, x 
his or her wiſh, ſhe is withdrawn from the labour of 
the field, and permitted to beſtow her unremitting care 


and attention on him; his children tao are alway 
within his call. 


The pregnant woman is alſo cheriſhed with care; 
ſhe is ſcarce five months gone with child before ſhe 
demands a relaxation of labour, and it is in gener 
with ſo much difficulty that women in that fituation m 
can be induced to work, after that period, until a full ir 
month after their delivery, that many people confider a 


the children, born upon an eſtate, as not worth the al 
expence of raiſing ; ; and, perhaps, if the attachment of I 
negroes who haye children, to their maſters, and the a 


eltates they live upon, was not taken into the account, F 
there might be ſome truth in the obſervation. Thoſe, 0 
however, who are of that opinion, when they purchaſe 1 
ſlaves, prefer buying males to females, the conſequence f 
is, that ſuch eſtates muſt require continual ſupplies. t 

But, notwithſtanding ſuch difference in opinion, with 
reſpect to the advantage or diſadvantage attending 
women's breeding upon an eſtate, I do not, in a reſi 
dence of many years in different iſlands in the Weſt- 
Indies, remember a proprietor who did not treat preg- 
nant women with gentleneſs. It is in vain, as the) 
advance in their pregnancy, to tell them that a certain 
degree of labout and exerciſe is beneficial both to them 
yoo the unborn infant; many of them will not work at 


2!!, and ſcarcely any will do much, and few indeed 
compt| 
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compel them. When their time is accompliſhed, an 
experienced midwife is always at hand, baby clothes, 
and every thing proper is provided. During the time 

ſackle their children, they are allowed to be an 
hour and an half, or two hours later in the field of a” 
morning; they ſometimes quit it ſooner at noon, and 
are always excuſed bringing graſs, &c. for the mules 
and cattle, when they leave work in the field at night. 
If, at any time, the child is ſick, either from teething, 
or thoſe other diſeaſes infants are ſubje& to, the mother 


quits all labour, to ſtay at home and nurſe it. Should 


| contraſt this picture with that of the labourer, or his 
wife, in England, would it not cauſe the gentlemen 
met in the Old Jewry, to bluſh at the charges of 
inhumanity they have brought forth, by means of their 
advertiſements, arid exhortations to people, to relate 
all ſuch accounts of cruelty cxerciſed in the Weſt 
Indies, as they may have ſeen or heard of; or would 
any perſon, who knew how the poor ate treated in 
England, believe, that people who had ſuch ſtrong 
claims upon their humanity ſo near them, would 
negle&t them, to liſten after ſtories of the traveller 
from Africa, or the oppoſite fide of the Atlantic, who 
tells them, = | 


* Of Autres vaſt, and deſarts idk ! 
f Anthropophagi, who each other eat, 
Aud men, whoſe heads do grow beneath their ſhoulders." 


Well, but, ſay the petitioners, we hear nothing of 
the unremitting labour of theſe ſlaves; the dreadful 
puniſhments they undergo; the cruel torments they 
luffer; the dropping melted ſealing wax; pouring boil- 
ng pitch upon them, or putting them into iron coffins, 
; and 


/ 


F 
—_ and keeping hot aſhes round thoſe engines of 
1 till the poor devils are barbecucd ſufficiently, 


| I will give all the ſatisfaction I ean to the hamang 
and benevolent part of the ſociety, who complain of 
the treatment of the Weſt Indians to their ſlaves, be. 
cauſe they believe the falſhoods which have been ſo 
induſtriouſly propagated by ignorant, deſigning, and 
wicked men; for which purpoſe I now enter upon : 
deſcription of the labours of the flave. It will be un, 
neceſſary to particularize the nature of the buſineſs of 
thoſe who attend in the houſe; who navigate the veſſels 
employed in collecting the produce of the eſtates, and 
carrying them to the ſhips, or to market, or in fiſhing, 
or ſimilar ſervices. The number of domeſtics, and the 
mildneſs of the climate, muſt be ſufficient to convince 
any reaſonable man, that their labour is not more, and 
that they are not ſubject to half the inconveniences 
people experience, who are employed in the ſame man- 
ner in England. The account, therefore, which I am 
about to give, reſpects the labour in the field, upon a 
ſugar eſtate, which is the ſevereſt employment they 
have. The ſlaves are generally divided into three com- * 
panies, or gangs: the firſt conſiſts of all the ableſt and li 
ſtouteſt men and women, and, in a gang of 200, there " 
may be about 60 to 80 of this deſcription ; they are 
expected to be in the field by the time the fun is riſen, 
that is, about twenty minutes before fix in the ſummer, 
and as much after in the winter half year; about eight 
or nine o'clock they fit down in the field to their break- 
faſt, which is generally prepared by the women over 
night, and confiſts of roaſted or boiled yams, eddowes, 
or plantains, or ſuch like, and a piece of fait fiſh, or 
herrings, by way of ſeaſoning; the fecond gang * 
j 
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fiſt at the ſame time, and, generally, amongſt the ſame 
number of negroes upon an eſtate as before mentioned, 
conſiſt of from 18 to zo they are made up of young 
boys and girls, breeding women, and convaleſeents; 
they are under ſeparate negro drivers, or commanders, 
and are not put to ſo hard work, nor expected to be ſo 
diligent, as the former, who, notwithſtanding, would 
not, with all their efforts, earn the fourth part of the 
hire of a labourer in England, if they were only paid 
in proportion to the work they do. The third ſer are 
young children, from eight to twelve years old; and 
may be to the number of fifteen or twenty, who are 
attended by a careful old woman, and ate either em- 
ployed in fetching graſs or vines for the ſtock, hogs, 
&c, or in weeding light graſs, or ſome ſuch gentle 
exerciſe, juſt to keep them employed, and to prevent 4 a 
habit of idleneſs — upon them. 


To give the mn in England, who thus kindly 
watch over the intereſts of humanity, even in parts fo 


remote from them, ſome rule, by which to. judge of 
the gentleneſs or ſeverity of the negroes labour, I do 
myſelf the honour to inform them, that in tolerable 
light land, ſuch as two horſes and a man, with a Ro- 
therham or Suſſex plough, will plough about an acre 
or an acre and a quarter of in a day, in the latter end 
of September ; about 40 negroes with hoes, will hole, 
1 or prepare, for planting, about an acre of land.“ As 
tis is ſome of the very hardeſt work they are employed 

in, they are ramets allowed rum, either mixed with 
| water, 


* Theſe holes may be about four feet ſquare, and about five or fix 


inches deep. In St. Kirt's, where the foil is very light and rich, 
the holes are deeper. 
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water, or in a dram, once or twice a day, all the whif 
they are ſo employed, as they alſo are if engaged in ay 
other labour which is confidered as rather heavier than 
uſual, or when the weather is very ſultry or rainy; 
in the latter caſe, if the rains are continual, they are 
always called home from their work. The reſt of the 
gang of 200, conſiſt of thoſe who are in the hoſpiul 
with maladies real or pretended, or ſores ; tradeſmen, 
cooks, nurſes, watchmen, old people, or young il. 
dren, ſempſtreſſes, waſherwomen, and domeſtics, In 
crop time, the diſtribution of labour on ſugar eſtates is 
different. The negroes employed in the mill and in 
the boiling-houſe often work very late, and ſome even 
all night; but they are divided into watches, and it 
does not come to the ſame perſon's turn to fit up in the 
night oftener than twice in the week, or, at moſt, 
every other night; and it is remarkable, that not only 
the negroes in general, but the ſtock, cattle, and mules, 
are heartier and healthier in crop time than at any other 
ſeaſon of the year. 


To attempt to diſprove the charge of cruel puniſh- 
ments, torture, mutilation, &c, would ſurely be to 


ſuppoſe the perſons I am writing to ideots : it is ſufi- 


cient to declare them to be abſolute falfities. That now 
and then a vicious, a paſſionate, or a mad man, may 
abuſe his ſlaves, particularly thoſe idle and diſſo]ute 
ones, which no mild or gentle admonition, or correc- 
tion, will reclaim, is not to be doubted. Are there 
not in England brutal maſters, who ill-treat, na), 
ſometimes murder their apprentices and ſervants'— 
Inſtances even are not wanting there, of parents be- 
having with horrid cruelty to their own children; but 


to ſuppoſe it as a general cuſtom, or even n 
2 
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we Weſt-Indies, for men by the ſeverity of their 
aniſhments to deprive themſelves of their property, or 
eren of the labour of their ſlaves, is too abſurd for 
people, even in this abſurd age, to credit, Ten, 
twenty, or even thirty laſhes, is in general the puniſh- 
ment of negroes for ſtealing pigs, poultry, Jands, or 
ſheep, or for deſertion : repeated acts of delinquency, 
may occafion theſe puniſhments to be doubled, but all 
theſe flagellations are inflicted with ſo much care, as 
rarely to diſable the offender from work; and the part 
leaſt ſuſceptible of a dangerous wound, is that to which 
the whip is applied; nor is there ever occaſion to have 
a ſurgeon ſtand by, to give his opinion (as in the caſe 
of the ſoldier when puniſhed at the halbert) that the 
criminal can ſupport no greater degree of torment and 
live ! Repeated deſertions, ſheep-ſtealing, houſe-break- 
ing, &c. induce the maſters or overſeers to chain two 
or three of them together, and make them, in that 
ſituation, do their duty in the day time, and confine 
them at night, and on Sundays: theſe are the ſevereſt 
puniſhments for offences, confidered as meriting death 


in England, and in almoſt every nation in Europe. * 
That 


As a proof of the lenity with which Negroes are now puniſhed 
in the Weſt-Indies, I beg leave to relate what happened a ſhort time 
lace in this iſland : 


Three negroes contrived to break open the King's Stores, wherein 
were depoſited goods to a large amount, which had been condemned 
in a Court of Vice Admiralty for having been ſmuggled. They 
carried off a conſiderable quantity of their goods undetected; in a 
ſhort time after they repeated their crime, with equal ſucceſs, and 
the goods carried away were of ſome hundred pounds value. They 
vere at length diſcovered in diſpoſing of their goods, tried, and 
convicted, The ringleader was condemned by the Magiſtrates and 

G Freeholders 
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That the foregoing is a true and faithful expoſition 
of facts, I appeal to the teſtimony of the officers of 
rank and character, who have ſerved in the Weft-In. 
dies, either in the army or navy; and I hope what} 
have ſaid in the foregoing ſheets, will remove the bad 
impreſſions made by the aſſertions of people, who ought 
to reflect, that thoſe whoſe good name they have en- 
deavoured to take away, can ſay to them, Are we ny 
men? Are we not your brethren ? 


To the ſame teſtimony I appeal (for they muſt often 
have obſerved it) for an account of the confidence and 
freedom with which the negroes approach their maſters, 
and apply to them to relieve their little wants, or for 
ſuch favours as they ſtand in need of their applica- 
tions have more the appearance of thoſe of a relation 
to his parent and protector, than of a ſlave proftra- 
ting himſelf before his tyrant, Particular inſtances of 
kind treatment, which ſlaves have received from their 
maſters, and numberleſs accounts of the ſtrong attach- 


ment 


Freeholders who tried him, to receive thirty-nine laſhes on the 
public parade, in the town of Kingſton, and be baniſhed the iſland; 
in conſequence of which, his owner ſent him off to the Bay of Hon- 
duras, and fold him there; and the other two received the ſame 
number of laſhes, and were reſtored to their owners. —Thus, though 
the laws in the Weſt-Indies appear ſanguinary, from death being 
made the penalty of many crimes, yet, as the Judges have generally 
the power of mitigating the puniſhment fronrthe law, adding, after 
the word death, the words, © or ſuch other puniſhment as the 
Court ſhall approve ;” and as the execution of almoſt all capital 
ſentences, except in Jamaica, in ſome inſtances, are ſuſpended until 
they receive the approbation of the Governor or Commander in 
Chief, I may venture to affirm, there are fewer capital puniſhments 


in ſeven years in the Weſt-Indies, than are inflifted in one {cſhon 
at the Old Bailey, 
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ment which they have manifeſted for them and their 
families, even to the ſacrifice of their lives, would 
ſurely be fair and ſufficient anſwers to particular in- 
ſtances of cruelty or oppreſſion; but we can go further: 
although many of the iſlands were attacked and taken, 
and the whole menaced in the late war, and left in ſo 
unprotected a ſtate, that the inhabitants of many of 
them were often in great diſtreſs for a ſufficiency of 
proviſions, and other neceſſaries, for their negroes, 
we challenge our adverſaries to ſhew a ſingle inſtance, 
where theſe poor, miſerable, oppreſſed ſlaves, maniteſted 
the ſmalleſt inclination to change their maſters. The 
only two iſlands, indeed, where the reſiſtance made 
was ſuch as gave the negroes an opportunity of acting 
without reſtraint, were St. Kitt's and Tobago. Their 
fidelity to their maſters in both, and the zeal and in- 
trepid courage with which ſuch of them as had arms 
behaved, in defence of the iſlands, and of their own 
property, deſerve the higheſt praiſe. Perhaps the reader 
may ſmile at my mentioning their own property ; but, 
whatever gentlemen in England may think, the negroes 
in all the Britiſh ſugar colonies, have a property, a pe- 
culium, well worth defending. 


In Tobago, the French were ſo alarmed at the 
marked fidelity the negrocs ſhewed to their maſters, 
that they publiſhed a declaration, they would hang all 
the negroes they found in arms. Vet the negroes were 
not in the leaſt intimidated thereby, but were anxious 
to march againſt the enemy, wherever their maſters 
would lead them; and after the ſurrender of the iſland, 
Lieut, Colonel Fitzmaurice, of Welch's brigade, an 
officer of great merit and reputation, declared that he 
* could not have conceived ſuch an attachment could 
G 2 have 
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have ſubſiſted between ſlaves and their maſters, a; hs 
had experienced upon that occafion ; for that although 
he had, for ſeveral days together, after the landing of 
the troops, offered an handful of gold to any negr 
who would ſhew him the roads through the country, 
no one could be found who would undertake to be their 
guide, I doubt much if ſuch an inſtance of fidelity to 
their lords would be often met with amongſt the pes. 


ſants in any part of Europe. Much is faid of the or 
miſery which the Slave Trade occaſions in the country, na 
Although I know very little of the nature of the trade m 
upon the coaſt of Africa, I much doubt the truth of the th 
obſervation, as there are very ſtrong reaſons to belieye ac 
the contrary, ſome of which I ſhall mention hereafter; dc 
but 1 cannot help remarking, that the ſame unfair mode th 
is purſued to decry that commerce, by the writer of the m 
letters on the Slave Trade, publiſhed in the newſpapers, m 


as in the accuſation againſt the planter. Stories are 
picked up of matters ſaid to have happened ſeventy years n 
ago, reſpecting the conduct, not of Engliſh traders, c 
but of Meſlrs. Brue, Adanſon, and Boſman, French- t 
men—Papers, ſaid to be journals of ſurgeons of Guinea 1 
ſhips, as long fince as 1724, the credit of whoſe pre- \ 
tended authors, or even their exiſtence, are equally | 
problematical. Indeed, I fancy, few ſober men will 
believe the tale of the battle between two negro princes, 
for the purpoſe of procuring ſlaves, in which 4,500 | 
men fell, and that this ſurgeon of a Guinea ſhip was | 
on the field of battle, and ſaw the dead bodies, I am 
equally ignorant of the manner in which ſlaves are 
treated, or the diſcipline on board the ſhips in which 
which they are brought to the Weſt Indies; but it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, both merchant and mariner take 
all poſſible care of the health and condition of them, 
during 
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during their paſſage. If, however, the avarice of the 
traders ſhould ſo far blind them to their own intereſt, 
as to make them crowd too many negroes together in 
one ſhip, ſuch conduct may, with great propriety, be 
reſtrained by proper regulations, without injuring, or 
aboliſhing the trade itſelf. 


That in the ſale of negroes to the Europeans, frauds, 
or improper conduct may have been committed by the 
natives towards each other; that there have been 
maſters of ſhips who have carried off free people, whom 
they have inveigled on board, and committed other 
acts of injuſtice, violence, or depravity, I do not 
doubt; yet I will not believe, without good evidence, 
that ſuch actions are common. The knowledge every 
man has of human nature will teach him, rhat very enor- 
mous crimes are daily committed in ſociety ; but, if 
they became general and unreſtrained, ſociety could 
not exiſt, It is the buſineſs of legiſlation to prevent 
crimes, or, where they cannot be prevented, to puniſh 
them, Sure I am, both the merchant and planter 
would he happy to know, that ſuch crimes as above 
were prevented, or, if committed, moſt exemplarly 


puniſhed, 


I ſhould here be inclined to ſpare hoth my reader 
and myſelf further trouble; but, as I have promiſed to 
do myſelf the honour of paying my compliments, par- 
ticularly, to the Rev. Dr. Robert Bouchier Nichols, 


Dean of — I cannot think of breaking my 
word. 


Vour being. end Sir, a dignified clerzvman of 
the church of England, and a native of the Weſt 


1 Indies, 
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Indies, ought, I humbly conceive, to have made you 
doubly cautious of, and, indeed, entirely prevented 
your hazarding aſſertions, which, from your own e. 
count, you was not well able to authenticate; at lead, 
you ſay, the facts you relate can be better. authenticate 
by the perſons in London, to whom you refer your 
correſpondent. The judges of the courts of law re. 
quire the beſt poſſible teſtimony, before they give ſen. 
tence; people arraigned before the tribunal of the 
public, lavec a right to the ſame juſtice, It would hay 
been ſo ne ſatis faction to us, if 10 had named your 


witneſſes publicly: if you have done ſo to Mr. Hoare # 

G ne! 

and the Society, they have concealed them ; but in ſuch * 
Caſe, from the zeal which ſome of thoſe gentlemen of 
have manifeſted, it is not to be ſuſpected, but that they * 
have ſtrictly examined the perſons you have referred Wl 


them to; as they are ſilent upon the reſult of their en- cu 
quiry, it is probable, thoſe witneſſes have not authen- 
ticated the ſtories you have told; and, have we nota 
right, therefore, to ſuppoſe you have been miſtaken, 
as we are deprived of theſe peoples teſtimony ? I beg * 
leave to be permitted to examine your letter, and to t 
make ſome ſlight obſervations upon it ; as, except what 
has been written in the newſpapers, it is the only tract 
J have ſeen upon the ſubje& of this intended abolition 
of the Slave Trade. I am the more inclined to pay this 
attention to it, as the ſociety to which it is addreſſed, 
has ſuppoſed it to contain information which may be 
depended upon, for ſo I conftrue their declaration, 
5 that the publication of it may be of advantage to the 
cauſe of humanity.” You ſay, Sir, if it can be 
proved that the natural increaſe of the negroes, in the 
iſlands, would be fully adequate to the cultivation of 
them, and that ſuch natural increaſe would be ou 
J 


11 
by humane treatment, no argument could then be 
brought againſt the abolition of this accurſed traffick, 


but from the private intereſt of a few individuals on 
this (the Britiſh) fide of the Atlantic, chiefly.” 


You acknowledge, Sir, that a number of facts are 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh that poſition, and you ſtate only 
one or two remarkable ones, which, you ſay, may be 
better authenticated by others than by yourſelf; but you 
do not, as I have obſerved before, name them, nor the 
authors of the extraordinary tale reſpeQing the 75 
negroes, out of 170, deſtroyed by Mr. M*Mahon's 
ſeverity in two years; nor, the more improbable one, 
of that man's boaſting, . that he did not deſire a 
newly-purchaſed ſlave to live more than four years, in 


which time he could be ſufficiently repaid for the pur- 
chaſe.” ; 


An zf, or mere ſuppoſition, will never be allowed as 
argument, I have no doubt to take upon me to con- 
vince every man, who will examine the ſubje&, that 
the natural increaſe of the negroes in the iſlands will 
not be adequate to their cultivation, at leaſt for ſeveral 
generations ; and, as the tale you have told is totally 
deſtitute of evidence to ſupport it, I hope you will not 
be offended with me, if I can no further conſider the 
matter related, as a fact, than as it may appear conſiſtent 
with reaſon, or probability; and, if I find it contra- 
dict both, to reject it accordingly. | 


With reſpe& to the firſt point, I beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, that the iſland of Jamaica 1s ſuppoſed to contain 
3599,000 acres, of which about 2, 300,000 are ac- 
counted cultivable. It is reckoned, that an able negro 


18 
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3 required for the cultivation of an acre of cang land 
but J will ſuppoſe, that, reckoning one kind of culture 
with another, every able negro ſhall cultivate three 
acres of the different kinds of produce in the iſland; 
783. 333 able negroes will then be neceſſary to cultivate 
this iſland only. But the whole ifland, by the laſt re. 
cenſement, in the year 1788, contains no more than 
257.300 ſlaves of all denominations; take from that 
number the perſons employed in commerce, fiſhing, 
as domeſtics, old, infirm, and children, and there 
will not remain more than one ſeventh part of what iz 
neceſſary for the cultivation of this iſland only. When 
is it to be imagined the natural increaſe of thoſe noy 
in the iſland wall ſupply this enormous deficiency? 


_ _ Your ſuppoſing this natural increaſe will be ſecured 

by humane treatment, implies a ſtrong accuſation that 
the negroes are inhumanly treated at preſent, Accuſa- 
tions ought, always, to be particular and preciſe: there 
is otherwiſe no poſſibility of giving a full and poſitive 
anſwer to them. I flatter myſelf I have ſhewn, in the 
foregoing pages, that the general charge of inhumanity 
againſt the planters, with reſpe& to their treatment of 
their ſlaves, is ill founded. I ſhall now, Sir, examine 
into the particular charge againſt Mr. M*Mahon, here- 
tofore of Barbadoes, which, not having any evidence 
to ſupport it, depends entirely upon your aſſertion, 
and I doubt not to ſhew, to a demonſtration, that, 
however culpable Mr, M*Mahon's behaviour may have 
been, it is not poſſible it ſhould have been ſo to the 
extent you have repreſented it, 


You, Sir, are the accuſer ; you ſpeak of the ſacts 38 


within your own knowledge: “ that Mr. hay” 
die 
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ied upon his eſtate at Barbadoes, about 17 or 18 years 
ago —as well as you remember, the eſtate was worth 
about 30,0001. Barbadoes money ;—that the late owner 
had been in poſſeffion ſeven or eight years ;—that 
finding himſelf encumbered with debt, to a merchant 
in London, he refolved to pay off this encumbrance 
by extraordinary exertions in conſequence of which 
he deftroyed the health and lives of many of his 
negroes, (75 out of 170 in two years) he was therefore 
obliged to ſupply their places with others, purchaſed 
from time to time, during the ſpace of ſeven years, 
until at length, upon his own demiſe, his eſtate was left 
preciſely in the ſame ſtate he found it; the money loſt 
by the death of his flaves, being found equal to the 
original debt upon the eſtate,” 


La 


Thus ſtands the inditment againſt the memory of a 
gentleman, who, perhaps, may have left near relations, 
or friends, behind him, whoſe feelings may be ſeverely 
wounded by it, but who may have no means of defence, 
even ſhould the ſtory not be true. I fancy, upon 
examination, it will prove, like moſt other tales of the 
lame kind, to be the offspring of malice, credulity, or 
error, 


[ will appeal to every gentleman, who knows any 
thing of the iſland of Barbadoes, whether about the 
period you mention,—that is about the year 1769 or 
1770, and for ſeyeral years before and after, the eſtates 
in that colony were not in ſuch a manner over-run 
with the cane ant, black blaſt, or other vermin, as to 
render them generally unproductive, ſo that with every 
care a man could take, both of his negroes and ſtock, 
he could not, in the ſeven or eight years you mention, 

H | have 
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have at all reduced any debt he might owe, however 
extraordinary his exertions might have been; eſpecially 
as, during the ſame period, it had pleaſed the Almighty 
to. withhold from them the uſual periodical rains, 
without which all the planters care and induſtry will be 
of no avail; but if in two years Mr. M*Mahon reduced 
a gang of 170 negroes nearly one half, he would not 
have had 20 negroes of his original ſtock left aliye at 
the end of the ſeventh year; which it muſt have coft 
him 7oool. ſterling at leaſt to replace, beſides the loſs he 
' muſt have ſuſtained by the deaths of the new negroez, 
with which he had replaced them, many of whom, you 
ſay, (page 8,) when they arrive at the plantation of 
their purchaſgr, from the loſs of their liberty, their 
friends, and their country, pine to death ; ſome deſtroy 
themſelves ; few, if any, are capable of much labour 
until the ſecond or third year,” Thus, Sir, if the 
account you have given of Mr. M*Mahon's treatment 
of his negroes is true, ſo far would his eſtate have been 
from being left preciſely in the ſame ſtate of encumbrance 
he found it, that he muſt have ſuffered at leaſt to the 
amount of 10,0001, ſterling from the loſs of ſlaves only, 
in addition to the firſt encumbrance, beſides the intereſt 
of the original debt, as it would have been abſolutely 
impoſſible, in the general ſituation of the iſland at that 
time, and the particular ſtate of his negroes (for he 
could not have many of the remainder capable of any 
labour, much leſs of extraordinary exertions) that be 
ſhould have made a crop more than ſufficient to ha 
purchaſed the working tools, caſks, and other necelſay 
utenfils of his manufacture, and paid the wages of li 
overſeers, &c. 


Thus, 


1 
ver Thus, it muſt be manifeſt to every ono that your 
lly tale cannot poſſibly be true, But, if it had been ſo, 
i do you conceive, Sir, that the planters in that, as well 
” WT in all the iſlands where the ſtory would have been 
y told, would not have taken warning from this man's 
tg fate, and have treated- their negroes with humanity, 
eſpecially when the example of Mr, Mapp was before 


7 their eyes, the value of whoſe eſtates, you ſay, were ſo 
; much augmented, as well as the number of his negroes, 
e 


by a contrary conduct. I fear, however, that your 
panegyric as much exceeds the ſober bounds of truth, 
2s your account of Mr, M*Mahon's cruelty, Why 
ſhould the negroes be excuſed from labour from eleven 
o'clock to three, if, as you ſay, extreme heat does 


finding errors in your eulogy than in your ſatire, I will 
forbear examining critically into the truth of this 
anecdote. Sorry, however, am I to ſay, that when I 
was at Barbadoes ſometime about the year 1780, I ſaw 
Mr. Mapp's eſtates, which were very fine ones, diſ- 
mantled and deſolate, The negroes having been fold, 
the boilers, ſtills, &c. taken away from the ſugar 
works, and even the very tiles taken off the buildings, 
and fold to ſatisfy the creditors of thoſe eſtates ; the 
land of which was divided amongſt them in ſmall 
parcels ; the greater part of which remained totally un- 
cultivated, 


I flatter myſelf, Sir, I have ſhewn that the natural 
inereaſe of the negroes, already in the iſlands, will not 
be adequate to the cultivation of them I will now 
beg leave to ſhew you, why I am apprehenſive they 

hardly ever will. Of the flaves annually brought off 
the Waal. not ſo much as a third p-rt are females, and 
| H 2 amongſt 


not incommode them?“ —- but, as I am leſs deſirous of 


| 
| 
| 


CM 
amongſt them many are paſt child bearing. This gif. 


proportion of males to females, you muſt naturally fee, 
will prevent any confiderable increaſe, and occafion x and 


new ſupply to be wanted, | che 


The ſmall number of females” occaſions them to be W 
ſtrongly ſolicited, in conſequence of which many of 
them proſtitute themſelyes, But, generally, when x 
planter purchaſes more young women than men, and 
preſerves that ſuperiority in the number of females over 
the males upon his eſtate, the increaſe is proportion- 
able; few people, however, are in circumſtances ſo 
eaſy as to be able to wait the ſlow, but natural improve 
ment, of their fortunes, by theſe means; they prefer 
ſupplying themſelves with full grown male ſlaves, from 
whom they may expect more immediate unremitting 


labour, than from young females, who, as I have to 
before mentioned, do very little work when advanced a tl 
few months in their pregnancy, and much leſs than ſh 
males, while they are nurſing their children; and they Ir 
have a cuſtom amongſt them, of not weaning them for il 


two or three years, which occaſions even the breeding 
women to have fewer children than might otherwiſe be 
expected. 5 


If, Sir, T have, and J believe I have, proved, that 
the natural increaſe of the negroes in the iſlands are 
not, nor will be ſufficient for the purpoſes of their cul- 
tivation, other arguments than thoſe of private intereſt 
may be brought againſt the abolition of this accurſil | 
wraffick. ] have ſhewn that this commerce was pel- 
mitted, and even authorized, by the Deity, and that it 
is no where cenſured either in the Old, or, to the beſt 


of Ty recollection, in the New Teſtament. It * 


l 
l 
| 
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that the poſſeſſion of ſlaves, bond men and Bond maids, 

was conſidered as a bleſſing by the antient patriarchs ; 

and that the Deity has been pleaſed to point out to his 
choſen people, of whom they are to purchaſe them, — 
Why have you ventured to declare this traffick accurſed? 

Would it not better have become one of the miniſters 
of the goſpel to have ſaid, with Balaam—* how ſhall I 
curſe what God hath not curſed ?”? 


You ſay, Sir,“ you have not knowingly exaggerated, 
or mi/inf+rmed the perſon you addreſs, intentionally,” — 
That your account of Mr. M*Mahon's cruelty, which 
I have remarked on, is violently exaggerated, I believe 
I have made very apparent. That the information you 
have given the ſociety in the Old Jewry, is not true, 
in ſcarcely any of its particulars, is what I ſhall proceed 
to ſhew. If you are in your conſcience ſatisfied, that 
the other exaggerations and miſinformations which I 
ſhall convit you of, have not been knowingly and 
intentionally publiſhed * you, I congratulate you 
thereon, 
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A neceſſary degree of caution indeed, a very little 
attention to your on account, if you had beſtowed it, 
would have prevented your publication, and ſaved me 
the trouble, and you the diſpleaſure, if you ſhould feel 
any of this addreſs, 


« Even extreme heat,” you ſay, does not incom- 
mode the negroes, nor are they ſo liable as the white 
people to the diſorders of warm climates, when their 
blood is not impoyeriſhed by extreme labour, ſcanty 
or unwholeſome diet. In the Weſt Indies, and in the 
ſouthern colonies of North America, they will be full 
of 
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of health and vigour, at thoſe ſeaſons when the white; 
are affected with fevers and agues, and have ſwollen 
legs and jaundiced faces. But if the Blacks are ſerzed 
with flow fevers and dyſenteries, is there any wonder in it, 
when we conſider that milk and freſh meat they ney 
tafle,” 


I beg to be permitted a candid examination of the 
aſſertions contained in the foregoing paragraph; firſt 
obferving, that, if negroes are not incommoded with 
the heat, they are much better adapted to the cultive- 
tion of the lands in the Weſt Indies than white people, 
who certainly are. That negroes are not ſo liable to 
the diforders of warm climates, as the whites, I cannot 
allow. The lepra Grecorum, the lepra Arabum, the 
yaws, the black ſcurvy, a ſpecies of the King's evil, 
arc all diſorders of warm climates, with which the 
whites are no where affected. (At Barbadoes indeed, 
2 ſpecies of that frightful diſorder the Elephantiafis is 
not uncommon, even among the moſt opulent and 
re ſpectable white inhabitants, as well as amongſt the 
negroes, both male and female. Theſe diſorders the 
negroes bring with them from Africa to the iſlands; as 
far as my obſervation extends, none of thefe diſorders, 
except the yaws, are contagious, and therefore it 1s 
very rare to find even any of the creole negroes 
affected with any other of them. With reſpect to the 
other diforders of warm climates, fevers and agues, 
ſwelled legs and jaundiced faces, you acknowledge 
the whites are affected with them, when the negroes 
are full of health and vizour. You imply ſtrongly, 
alſo, that thoſe diſorders are occafioned by ſcanty and 
unwholeſome diet, and from the blood being im- 


poveriſhed by extreme labour. : 
n 
2 ; 
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In this repreſentation of facts, I intirely agree with 


you; but what concluſion will every man of candour 


and common ſenſe draw from theſe premiſes? That 
the negroes are well nouriſhed with plenty of whole- 
ſome food, and that their labour is moderate; but that, 
on the contrary, the whites are obliged to labour above 
their ſtrength, and have neither a ſufficient quantity of 
food, nor of a good quality. That the fact is fo, let 
any one, who has ever been at Barbadoes, determine. 
The number of poor white people there, who are 
either unable, or unwilling, to work, exceed belief; 
and the miſerable appearance they make, without ſhoes 
or ſtockings, with their ulcerated legs and jaundiced 
faces, ſufficiently proves, how much their intereſt im- 
pels the people of that Iſland, to cheriſh and take care 
of their negroes, beyond what their humanity leads 
them to; to relieve the diſtreſſes of their poor helpleſs 
white neighbours, They really ſeem, from that part 
of their conduct, to have no more compaſſion, or 
humanity, than ſo many pariſh officers in England. 


You inſinuate, Sir, that the negroes, in Barbadoes, 
(for it is clear to me, from your letter, you have no 
knowledge of any other colony) are afflifted with flow 
fevers and dyſenteries. I reply to the firſt part of the 
inſinuation, that the fact is otherwiſe, They are very 
little ſubject to ſlow fevers: The fevers which moſt 
generally attack the negroes, in that iſland, are highly 
inflammatory, | 


They are indeed, ſometimes, in the rainy ſeaſon, 
| affefted with dyſenteries and other putrid diſorders ; 
owing, as well to the ſtate of the atmoſphere, at that 
kaſon, as to the irregularity of the negroes lives. 

Nothing 
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Nothing will, at any time, reſtrain them from Purſuing 
their amours, or their amuſements : Dancing they ar 
paſſionately fond of ; and they will travel ſeveral miles 
after their daily labour is over, to a dance; and after 
dancing the greateſt part of the night, they will return 
to their owners plantations, and be in the field at the 
uſual hour of labour. They regard neither rains nor 
bad roads, which-are common at that time of the year, 
Every perſon who knows the nature of the Weſt India 
climate, the violent exerciſe of. negro dancing, and the 
repoſe which nature requires after fatigue, will ceaſe to 
wonder that ſuch nocturnal excurſions, in bad weather, 
ſhould occaſion a ſtoppage of perſpiration, and bring 
on dyſenteries and other fatal diforders, Would it not 
be more reaſonable and candid to impute thoſe maladies 
to ſuch irregularities, rather than to the negroes * newer 
#aſting milk and freſh meat,” even if they really were 
entirely deprived of thoſe enjoyments ? But, I bold 
affirm, the fact is otherwiſe. 


qu 


It is inconceivable to me that any gentleman ſhould 
have refided in Barbadoes, though but for a very ſhort 
time, and be ignorant of what is ſo extremely noto- 
rious,— That, in none of the other colonies have the 
negroes nearly the ſame abundance of poultry, ſuch 
numbers of goats, kids, and hogs, as thoſe in Barba- 
does; t nor do they, any where, make ſuch expenſive 
feaſts, particularly at funerals, and at the ceremony of 
throwing water, as they call it, on the graves of their 


friends and relations. At ſome of theſe entertainments, 
there 
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1 Every Officer of the Navy and Army, who were in the Welt 
Indies during the laſt war, know, that the Fleet and Army wet? 
ſupplied with poultry, ſheep, &c, from that iſland, at moſt 
reaſonable rates. 
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there are more turkeys, capons, Guinea fowls, &c, 


; than would ſuffice at a pariſn feaſt ; nor are hams, 


tongues, and fiſh of different kinds, wanting to increaſe 
the good cheer ; plenty of rum at leaſt, and not unfre- 
quently wine and porter, abound at theſe meetings, 


Although I am willing to allow the Dean of Middle- 
ham may have forgotten the manner in which negroes 
aſſemble themſelves together in Barbadoes, and the 
frequency of their entertainments, and has not there- 
fore in this inſtance willingly or knowingly exaggerated 
facts, or given falſe information, yet, I cannot be ſo 
indulgent to him, in commenting upon the remaining 
part of the paragraph of this letter, where he deſcribes 


tho diet of the negroes. The marks of exaggeration 


are ſo ſtrong, and ſo evident, that it 1s impoſſible they 
ſhould eſcape the obſervation of any perſon whoſe 
imagination is not heated and prepoſſeſſed by the 
accounts which have been circulated of the inhuman 
and ſavage treatment the negroes receive in the Weſt 
Indies. 


“Their food,” the Dean ſays, / conſiſts of maize, 
vegetables, and either a little rancid /alt-fi/h, or, rarely, 
a {mall portion of ſalt beef, or ſalt pork, from Ireland, 
that is of the wor/t quality the market affords.” Can any 
perſon read this account and not remark that it. is 
exaggerated in a malevolent degree? To ſay nothing of 
the low price of flying fiſh at Barbadoes (which are 
often caught in ſuch abundance, as not only to be 
within the compaſs of the abilities of the negroes 
to purchaſe, but even the poor white people can afford to 
at them,) ſuppoſing they had nothing to eat with their 
vegetables, but ſalt fiſh, why muſt that ſalt fiſh be 

| I rancid 2 
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rancid ? It is notorious that many veſſels go yearly 
from Barbadoes to Newfoundland for fiſh, As ſoon 1 


they get their lading they return; and, as ſoon as they por 
do return, they unload and fell their cargoes, 2 
It cannot be preſumed the ſhips ſtay at Newfound. 8 
land until the fiſh grow rancid, before they purchaſe 
their cargoes, cven if they catch none of it themſelves; a 
neither will any perſon readily believe, that the mer. A 
chant will keep his fiſh to grow rancid, before he ſell; lit 
it to the planter; or that the planter, when he ha ls 
bought it, will keep it until it is ſpoiled before he gives fo 
it to his negroes. It is equally contrary to fact, to ſay Wl * 
the Iriſh proviſions given to the negroes, are of the = 
worſt quality the market affords. I muſt beg leave to N 
aſk the Dean of Middleham, whether he means the ar 
Iriſh, or the Barbadoes market? If the former, there is th 
not a merchant in London or Cork, but will contra- Aa 


dict him, The worſt Iriſh beef is never ſhipped to the 
Briti/h ſugar iſlands, If the Barbadoes market is * 
alluded to, perhaps, the poorer people, who are obliged A 
to purchaſe it in the iſland, buy the cheapeſt kind * 
there is for ſale, on account of their inability to pay J 
for better, yet even that, which is the loweſt priced 0 
beef for ſale, is what is called common cargo beef, which 

is not by ſeveral degrees the moſt inferior. 


But it is well known that the beef ordered by the 
Planters, and ſhipped from Ireland by their correl- 
pondents, is of the moſt ſuperior quality, and is from 
that circumſtance denominated and branded on the- 
head of the caſks, meſs beef, by way of pre-eminence. 
There is much leſs difference in pork than in beef, and 


the former is more commonly given to the negroes | 
| than 


*:W-7 
than the latter. The quality of cargo pork, and meſs 
pork, the only different deſcriptions of that article of 
commerce, is the ſame ; in the former, the whole car- 


caſs is packed in the barrel; in the latter, the heads, 
necks and ſhanks, are omitted. 


The Dean goes on to ſpeak of their drink, © which 
is commonly water from ponds, occaſionally with a 
little rum in it.” Is not the ſame unfortunate biaſs to- 
wards abuſing the planter manifeſted in this, as in the 
former deſcription ? can any reaſon be aſſigned, or will 
any body credit, that the planter ſhould forbid his 
negro to quench his thirſt with well, ſpring, or rain 
water, when he can get it, and oblige poor Tom to 
drink the green mantle of the ſtanding pool?” I 
think I may venture to ſay that no one will believe the 
negroes-commonly drink pond water, but where better 1s 
not to be had, which may be. the caſe in ſome ſitua- 
tions, and at ſome times of the year, in Barbadoes and 
Antigua; but in Granada, St. Vincents, Dominica, 
Montſerrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, and the greateſt part of 
Jamaica, the negroes could ſcarcely find pond water, if 
they were to ſeek for it. 


The Dean, however, allows that, whatever be the 
water the negroes drink, they occafionally have a little 
rum in it. I hope I may be at liberty to expound this 
aſſertion of the Dean, in ſuch a manner, as will render 
it conſiſtent with truth, and not do him ſo much diſ- 
credit, as if it was conſtrued more conſiſtently with the 
other parts of his declamation. I will therefore ſuppoſe 
the Dean means, that they have as much rum given 
them in their water, as they have any occaſion for ; 
and really that is generally the fact. 

14 The 


3-4 
The Dean's zeal for the ſlaves, or rather his enmity 
to the planters, is manifeſt in that part of his accuſa- 
tion, which ſhews that they merit praiſe, where he 
beſtows his cenſure he ſays, *©* in the rainy ſeaſon, 
the negroes are not always withdrawn from their labour 
to ſhelter.” The very terms of the accuſation ſhew 
they generally are If the charge was more pointed, I 
ſhould only have to urge, that as the preſervation of 
the health of his negroes, is the moſt eſſential object of 
the planter's care, who has any regard for his own 
intereſt, there cannot be a reaſonable apprehenſion that 
he will not attend to it. | 2 


I ſhall leave it to the Dean himſelf, to ſettle his 
account with the planters of his native iſland, for the 
character he gives of them as © guilty of extravagancies 
in England, and riotous living in their own country, 
of having paſſions upon which there is no check in law, 
in favour of the negroes, for whoſe murder, if the 
property is inveſted in the murderer, they are not 
accountable to the magiſtrate, and who being confirmed 
in habit, inflexible in obſtinacy, and rooted in preju- 
dice, are unwilling to try the effe& of a lenient and 
novel ſyſtem.” —I muſt, however, beg leave to aſſert, 
from my knowledge of many of the inhabitants in 
almoſt all the Weft India iſlands, Barbadoes not ex- 
cepted, that a lenient ſyſtem is not a novel one, and 
that, amongſt the ſame number of gentlemen in Eng- 
land, or any other part of the Britiſh dominions, there 
will not be found a greater number of men of better 
education, of more enlarged ideas, of more charitable, 
humane, diſpoſitions, or, in ſhort, more diligent, 
ſober, valuable and induſtrious citizens, or deſerving 
better of (heir country's chan do the prove * 
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the Weſt India iſlands ; add to this, that they are uni- 


attached to their fellow ſubjects of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, that their houſes, and their tables are conſtantly 
open to, and their horſes, ſervants, and carriages, at 
the call of, ſuch gentlemen, as buſineſs or cunofity 
lead to viſit the colonies, even although they ſhould 
have but the ſlighteſt introduction to them, or no 
other knowledge of them than, perhaps, their bearing 
his Majeſty's commiſſion ; and I am happy now, that 
| am on the point of leaving theſe iſlands, to have ſo 
good an opportunity of bearing this teſtimony to their 
worth 


I have heard it obſerved that, heretofore, the ſlaves 
in the colonies were treated with more ſeverity than at 
preſent, There were then fewer natives, and the un- 
healthineſs of the climate deterred more people, who 
could live in Europe, from viſiting the iſlands, than 
venture at preſent, when the country, from cultivation, 
is become much leſs fatal. The ſcarcity, therefore, of 
white inhabitants, formerly, in a manner, obliged the 
planters to accept the fatal preſent which the humanity 
of the Mother Country preſented to them, of the out- 
caſts of their gaols, or of the diſſipated, drunken and 
vicious youth, whoſe' parents ſent them over to the 
lands to fave them from immediate diſgrace or 
deſtruction. The humane and compaſſionate diſpoſi- 
tions of the planters, often combined with the want of 
worthier ſubje&s, to lead them to confide their negroes 
to ſuch unprincipled and unfeeling miſcreants, as many 
of them proved, and their behaviour has at Cifferent 


Who haye, perhaps, been entirely ignorant of the ill- 
R : treatment 


verfally allowed to be a brave, generous people, and 1o 


umes brought unmerited cenſure on the proprietors, . 
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treatment their ſlaves have received, and th conſe. 


quent injury their fortunes and properties have ſuſtained 
from the men to whom they have given the brea 


they were not thought worthy to eat in the land cf dhe 
their nativity. and 
of | 

But what can induce the Dean to aſſert that the * 
white people are unwilling to admit their ſlaves to the * 
privileges of Chriſtianity? Why does he appeal to the * 
venerable Society for propagating the Goſpel for their ar 
teſtimony, in proof of that aſſertion? I am confident 30 
that ſociety, of which I have had the honour to be 2 __ 
member, cannot ſupport him upon this occaſion— * 
They have a right to direct how their eſtates ſhall be 1 
conducted, and, it is not to be doubted, they have * 
taken ſuch ſteps to convert their flaves as they judged A 
moſt efficacious. If their endeavours for that purpoſe A 
have hitherto been ineffeQtual, is there not reaſon to * 
fear, it muſt be imputed, not ſo much to the un- 1 
willingneſs of the maſters of the ſlaves, as to the want 6 
of diligence and zeal, in thoſe who are appointed their 8 
inſtructors. The ſociety's eſtates have, I know, for 5 


ſome years paſt, been particularly under the direction 
of a Vet India gentleman, who has, in a moſt noble 4 
and diſintereſted manner, given his attention to their 


improvement; who has engaged, at all events, to py WF 
them a certain rent; and every profit he could make of 1 
them beſides, I know, he intended for them, and dare 

fay he has given to them, Thoſe who know that gen- : 


tleman, will not doubt his zeal as a Chriſtian, or bis 
humanity as a man. Was he himſelf refident in the 
iſland, probably, his endeavours might be more ſuc- 
ceſsful than, perhaps, they have been, in promoting 


the converſion of the negroes of thoſe eſtates, That 
| the 
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the proprietors of ſlaves are willing to have them 
inſtructed, and that the people themſelves are capable 


of inſtruction, is clear from what has happened within 
theſe few years at Antigua, where, from the diligence 


and apoſtolic zeal and perſeverance of the clergymen 


of the Moravian church, many thouſands of negroes 
are found amongſt their humble auditors, well in- 
ſtructed and baptized, and many hundred communi- 
cants are conſtant attendants at the Lord's Table. So 
far are the inhabitants from being diſpleaſed at their 
converſion, that, I am well informed, 20 to 30 per 
cent. more is given for a Chriſtian, than an uncon- 
verted ſlave, equally valuable in other reſpects. Ap- 
plication has been made, to my certain knowledge, to 
the brethren from ſome of the other iſlands to ſend 
them clergymen to inſtru& their negroes; and Ik no 
more than one gentleman who has offered to be at the 
expence of building ſuch paſtor a commodious houſe, 
and attaching a parcel of land to it, for his accommo- 
dation. Theſe gentlemen are now enlarging the circle 
of their labours ; they are ſettle& in Barbadoes, St. 
Cruz, this, and other iſlands, and their ſucceſs is not 
to be doubted. But can it be wondered at, when 
people are ordained prieſts and ſent to the Weſt Indies, 
whoſe characters were before, not only deſpicable, 
but, ſome of them, infamous, which we know has 


been the caſe; people ſhould not have been defirous of 


ſuch perfons attempting the converſion of their ne- 


groes, even if they ſhould requeſt it, which is not 
probable. 


I would not be underſtood to throw a cenſure upon 


uy particular perſon, and, therefore, I forbear point- 


ing out thoſe inſtances which are however well known 
4 amongſt 
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amongſt us; but I beg leave to add, that there is not it 
preſent ſo much reaſon for complaint as heretofore: 
many of the clerical gentlemen, now in the Wet Indies, 
being men of worth and character. Still, however, i 
Is to be feared there are ſome who have ſought to be pu 


into the prieſt's office, merely that they may eat a murſy| 
of bread. 


T have already aſſigned ſome of the cauſes to which 


the annual diminution of the negroes, in the colonies, hee 
may be attributed, viz, the ſmaller comparative number Wl hal 
of females imported than males, the promiſcuous amoum Wl cot 
of the females (not as it is imagined, by ſome people, Iſl; 
from a libidinous diſpoſition, as they ſell their favours uſe 


at a high rate, both to their negro and white paramours) the 


and to the mothers ſuckling their children longer than Er 
neceſſary, ſcarce any of them being to be prevailed on fo1 
to wean their children before they are two or three years tic 
old; another reaſon is the unhealthineſs attending the th 
eſtabliſhment of new ſettlements, —The curſe of God, tle 
that ** man Hall cat his bread by the ſweat of his brow," du 


is particularly manifeſted upon ſuch occaſions ; diſeaſe ne 
and ſorrow are his companions, until the ground 1s ar 
fully cultivated. But I cannot allow the negroes in di 
Barbadoes are leſſened in the proportion the Dean al- 0! 
leges—He favs, that the white inhabitants are dimi- fr 


niſhed one half ſince my Lord Clarendon's time; that te 
may, for ought I know, be true, and partly owing to 
their migrations ; but, that the blacks are ſtationary, | 
more than doubt. Great numbers of negroes have, 
heretofore, deſerted from Barbadoes to St. Vincents, 


the Havanna, when the conqueſt of thoſe iſlands ws 


achieved, the war before laſt. For many years toge- 
ther, 


n 

v 

many were carried to Guadaloupe, Martinique, and to 
a 

| 
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her, owing to the bad crops in that iſland, great num- 
bers have been ſold, or ſent off to the Dutch ſettle- 
ments upon the Continent, which owe many of their 
white inhabitants alſo to Barbadoes, who have always 
eartied off with them as many of their flaves as they 
could; others have been ſent to the iſlands of St. Vin- 
cent, Grenada, and Tobago, as well as to the French 
i0ands of St. Lucia, Martinique, and Guadaloupe, and, 
until within theſe three or four years, that Barbadoes has 
been again bleſſed with ſeaſonable weather, and the in- 
habitants enriched by abundant crops, both of ſugar and 
cotton, very few of the negroes, imported into that 
iſland, were purchaſed by the inhabitants for their own 
uſe, but have been bought either by the merchants 
there, or ſtrangers, and ſent off to the neighbouring 
Engliſh, as well as foreign iſlands. I do not, there- 
fore, believe there has been any thing like the diminu- 
tion of the number of ſlaves ſuppoſed by the Dean ; on 
the contrary, I am inclined to believe, in moſt old ſet- 
tled eſtates, both in that and the other iflands, where a 
due proportion of females has been purchaſed, that, ge- 
nerally, there has not been any diminution, but rather 
an increaſe ; leaſt of all will I allow, that ſuch extraor- 
dinary diminution, if it has happened, has been occaſi- 
oned by bad treatment : on the contrary, I have ſhewn, 
from the Dean's own account, that they are much bet» 
ter treated at Barbadoes than the whites, 


I have already acknowledged, that ſometimes they are 
not ſo well uſed by their overſeers as could be wiſhed; 
when ſuch miſbehaviour in an overſeer is diſcovered, 
he is turned away, and, probably, will not ſoon find 
another employ ; but it is much to be wiſhed, that the 
proprietors, particularly the more wealthy of them, 

K reſided 
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reſided more conſtantly upon their eſtates than they 
do. | 5e. 


I fear I have by this time pretty well tired my reader, 
and particularly the Dean of Middleham, if he hx 
done me the honor to attend to me thus far; but, | 
muſt ſtill requeſt a little indulgence, while I offer z 
word or two in favour of the merchant whom the Dean 
makes anſwerable for all the blood ſpilt in the war 
amongſt the negroes in Africa, and for all the other 
calamities ſo pathetically deſcribed by him as conſequent 
on thoſe wars; „ the ſufferings of the captives, whoſe 
tender attachments are broken, and the cruelties they 
endure, under a rigid taſk-maſter, when ſold fa 
ſlaves,” 


We are told, when Africa was firſt diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe, that amongſt the ſeveral nations of it ſome 
were at war with others—we have never yet diſcovered 
any country the inhabitants of which were not fre- 
quently at war with thoſe of their vicinity : in North 
America we found nations warring againſt nations, and 


ſome who had abſolutely exterminated thoſe they had 
fought againſt—amongſtother particulars of the hiſtory 


of Africa, we learn of the dreadful irruption made from 
the ſouthern part of that continent by a ſavage nation, 
called Gigas, who murdered all the adults, and preſerved 
only nubile females and infant males, and actually ſold 
the fleſh of the female infants, and other of their van- 
quiſhed enemies, in the public ſhambles, The terror 
ſpread by theſe abominable miſcreants extended over 
the greateſt part of the continent, from the Atlantic to 
the Indian ocean. There is not the leaſt doubt of the 
general truth of the fact, though, perhaps, we —_ 

elleVve 


17 

believe every horrid particular told us of theſe people. 
They are now diſperſed and no longer exiſt as a nation, 
but ſome of theſe canibals ſtill live amongſt the other 
tribes upon the coaſt, and I myſelf remember ſeeing 
two of them, who were convicted of murdering and 
devouring one of their fellow ſlaves, executed for it at 
Antigua, in the year 1769, or 1770. It is not to be 
doubted, therefore, that there are wars amiongſt ſavage 
25 well as among civilized nations, and ever will be, 
even if the perſons taken in ſuch wars are not ſold for 
ſlaves, nor the wars undertaken for the purpoſe of 
making priſoners, unleſs to put them to death, 


It is well known that, at the time of the Portugueſe 
diſcoveries, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
ſayes were an eſtabliſhed article of the inland commerce 
of the people of Africa; and, even ſo late as 1730, 
Snelgrave tells us he bought a child for a bunch of 
beads, worth no more than half a crown +; at preſent 
the price upon the Gold Coaſt is near 3ol. upon an 
average, for a prime negro ſlave of about fixteen or 
eighteen years of age. Does not the Dean imagine 
* that the idol of ſelf-intereſt, to whom humanity is 
ſtabbed as a ſacrifice,” may have occaſioned the ſlaves 
in Africa, (I do not mean thoſe taken in war, but 
thoſe born and bred in their families) to be more 
attentively cheriſhed, now they are ſo valuable, than 
when they were not worth more than 28. 6d. a head? 


* Theſe negroes belonged to, and had then lately been purchaſed 


out of a cargo of Ebo ſlaves, by the late Robert Chriſtian, Eſq; of 
that iſland, 


t Vide Long's Hiſtory of Jamaica, Book 2, vol. 3, page 387. 
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will be ſo ready to go to war now, in order to take 
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AIs it probable that a king, or petit prince, in Affi 


captives, when he muſt riſque the lives of ſo many of 
the ſlaves he has already, for the precarious chance of 
procuring more ? . 


Is it to be imagined there will be ſo many ſacrificed 
as heretofore, at the funerals of their deceaſed maſter, 
in order to attend their mazes ? Their ſons or bein 
will, it is to be imagined, think it prudent, for the de. 
ceaſed, not to expect ſo many people to wait on them 
in the other world, as they uſed to have. It is not, 
therefore, by any means clear, that the Slave Trade, 
as it is called, occaſions any of the calamities faid to 
ariſe from it in Africa; if it did, the ſtopping it by 
Great-Britain would only enable our commercial rivals 
to carry it on to greater advantage. It is even probable, 
that fince the Europeans have become purchaſers of 
ſlaves, and thereby ſo greatly enhanced their value, 
that their lot is ameliorated ; and that there being ſo | 
advantageous a vent for them, muſt have ſaved the lives 
of thouſands, who would otherwiſe have been put to 
death for very trivial offences, 


The conſideration of theſe circumſtances will, [ 
hope, enable the Dean of Middleham to hear of a turtle 
feaſt, in future, with leſs horror, although the humanity 
of his nature may not let him partake of it; and I hope 
he will be enabled to proceed in his prayers, or in his 
ſermon at church, even if he ſhould ſee the daughter 
of a maſter of a ſhip there, in a filk gown, or a muſlin 
apron ||. 


L hope 


| Vide the Dean's letter, page 14. 
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1 hope the Dean will forgive me, that I have taten 
the liberty to call the commander of a Guinea ſhip the 
maſter rather than the ripper of a veſſel. Is it right, 
that the Dean's indignation againſt the Slave Trade 
ſhould make him apply to another country for a term 
of reproach, by which to deſcribe the maſter of a ſhip; 
for the Dutch appellation of ſkipper, has a very con- 
temptuous ſound to an Engliſh ear, 


The Dean tells us, the Chriſtian cannot countenance 
this trade, becauſe his Bible. ſhews him that man- 
ſtealers are claſſed with ** murderers of fathers and 
mothers, and perjured perſons.” Let any one refer to 
the text, quoted by the reverend Dean, and then 
determine whether it has any the remoteſt relation to 
the Slave Trade? I will beg leave to recite it at large, 
and then I will requeſt the Dean to re-conſider it, and 
apply ſuch part to the ſubjeC in diſpute, or to himſelf 
as he may conceive expedient and juſt, 


«© Now the end of the commandment 7s Charity. 
iſt Tim. chap. 1. verſe 5. from which /ome having 
ſuuer ved, have turned afide unto vain jangling ; dęſirous of 
being teachers of the law, under/landing neither what they 
fay, nor wheresf they affirm. But we know that the law 
is good, if a man uſe it lawfully ; knowing this, that 
the law is not made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawleſs and diſobedient, for thc ungodly, and for 
ſinners, for unholy, and for profane, for murderers of 
fathers,” and murderers of mothers, for man-ſlayers, for 
whoremongers, for them that defile themſelves with 
mankind, for man-ſtealers, for lyars, for perjured per- 
ſons, and if there be any other thing that is contrary to 
ſound doQtrine,” Perſe 6 to 11, 


1 Now 


| . 

Now 1 muſt beg leave to aſk the Dean, when the 
Bible is in every one's hand, how he could quote this 
paſſage in the manner he has done, as a proof of the 
| injuſtice of the Slave Trade? I remember to have 
heard of a prieſt in former times who quoted a paſſage 
= from one of the Prophets, to ſhew that he, as rector 
of the pariſh, was not obliged to repair the chancel, the 
pavement of which wanted re-laying. The paſſage he 
quoted from the Latin Bible was, Paveant ill; ! nm 
pᷣaveam ego, inquit Dominus, which he Engliſhed thus, 
Let them pave, for I will not pave, faith the Lord!” 
As none of his pariſhioners underſtood Latin, and the 
Bible was not then tranſlated into the vulgar tongue, 

the Rector carried his point. 


| 
\ 
There is one paſſage in the Dean's letter, I have c 

omitted to notice, to wit, that the inhabitants of the i 

E iſlands object to the converſion of their ſlaves * upon : 
| pleas, which, if admitted originally, would have anni- 

1 hilated Chriſtianity, on its firſt appearance.” | 
| 

| 

{ 


J cannot ſay, T comprehend what is intended by that 
paſſage in the Dean's letter, unleſs he means, that a 
ſlave, if he became a convert, could not be detained in 
bondage by his maſter, if he was a Chriſtian alſo, If 
ſuch be his meaning, I hope he will pardon me for 
endeavouring to convince him, that he is miſtaken in 

that point; and to that end, I beg leave to quote the 
extract of a letter from one of the earlieſt and beſt 
_ Chriſtians to another, who he himſelf had converted 
from Paganiſm. He. will alſo, I hope, excuſe my 
modernizing the language, aſſuring him, I will not 
wilfully or knowingly, alter the ſenſe. It is without date 


as te time, but was written from Rome. 
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0 
« My dear friend, and fellow aver, | 


After the ineſtimable ſervice J have rendered you, 
(i, e. by converting him,)“ I think I might venture to 
lay claim as a right to that, which, however, I had 
rather conſider myſelf as obliged to you for, as a matter 
of favour, My requeſt is, that you will pardon your 
ſlave, who is the bearer of this letter, and who I have 
converted fince my impriſonment, Perhaps, you will 
have no reaſon to regret his having run away from you, 
as I am convinced he will never leave you any more, 
| have, therefore, ſent him back to you, requeſting you 
to receive him as a man TI have the higheſt regard for. 
I ſhould have been extremely glad to have kept him to 
wait on me, but I would not take ſuch a liberty with- 


; out your permiſſion, Perhaps, he ran away from you, 
; for a ſhort time, in order that you may receive him 
again for ever, I beg you will receive him, not as a 


ſlave, but as a brother beloved, particularly by me; and, 
if by me, much more by you, who have ſo much rea- 
ſon to rejoice in his converſion, - which ſecures his 


t eternal happineſs at the ſame time that it inſures you 
his moſt faithful temporal ſervices. If, therefore, you 
1 confider me as in Chriſtian fellowſhip, and communion 
f with you, I requeſt you to receive him as myſelf, If 
b he has wronged you, or owes you any thing, you will 
1 pleaſe to put the amount to my account, and I will moſt 
e certainly repay you : Notwithſtanding, I may urge, that 
t you owe yourſelf to me. 

x * I hope ſoon to be with you, and beg you to * 
t 2 lodging for me; your friends ———- and — — 
1 defire to be affectionately remembered to you, and 

| am, &c,” 
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I dare ſay many of my readers will diſcover, ng. 
withſtanding its modern dreſs, that the above letter 
was written by St. Paul to Philemon. TI, beg leave 90 
aſk, if ſuch an epiſtle was written now, from one 
friend to another, could any perſon believe that the 
writer conſidered it lawful for one Chriſtian to hold 
another in that bondage which we call ſlavery, If 
That had been St. Paul's opinion, would he not have 
told Philemon that he, being now a Chriſtian, -ought 
not to hold Oeneſimus in bondage, or would he haye 
directed Titus to exhort ſervants to be obedient to their 
own maſters ? (Epi/tle to Titus, chap. 2, verſe 9.) it cannot 
be ſaid that ſuch exhortations were made to Chriſtian 
flaves, to be obedient to their Pagan maſters, and that 
the Apoſtles confidered themſelves bound, not to diſ- 
turb the eſtabliſhed uſages, or ſuffer their diſciples to 
act in oppoſition to the laws of the countries under 
which they lived; becauſe the contrary is evident, not 
only from the Epiſtle to Philemon, but alſo from 
1% Timothy, chap. 6, verſe 2, 3, 4, 5, where the Apoſtle 
expreſsly enjoins the ſlaves of Chriſtian maſters, not to 
flacken their duty towards them, becauſe they are 
brethren in Chriſt, but, on the contrary, to ſerve them 
with the greater diligence. This doctrine he direQs 
Timothy to teach and exhort,” declaring that, © / 
any man teach otherwiſe, and conſent not to wholeſome 
«words, even the words of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and to the 
doftrine which is according to godlineſs, he is proud, 
tnowing nothing, but doting alout queſtions, and flrifes 
words, wherec} cometh envy, rie, railings, evil furmifmngs, 
perverſe diſputings of men of corrupt minds; and dſſtituis 
F the truth, ſuppoſing that gain is godlineſs f. 


By 


+ The words in the original are %vovg ifiog FrgmoTus unoreooiVu 


that the word 20:5, tranſlated Servants, means Slaves, is mY 
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By what mode of reaſoning, or what ſophiſtry, the 
opponents of ſlavery and the ſlave trade will combat 
the plain and unequivocal proofs, produced both from 
the Old and New Teſtaments, in juſtification of that 
commerce, I am at a loſs to gueſs: For my own part, 
[ own I ſhall not eaſily be convinced, but, that as 
layery always exiſted, from the earlieſt accounts we 
have, to the coming of Chriſt, ſo it has ever ſince been 
pratiſed, and approved of, throughout Chriſtendom, 
It is, perhaps, the beſt way not 10 ſeek to be wiſe above 
what is written. If the gentlemen, who have ſo lately 
thought proper to brand the commerce of buying and 
ſelling ſlaves with the titles of accurſed and infernal, 
find no warrant in holy writ for thus daring to fit in 
the judgment-ſeat of God, reaſonable men will, per- 
haps, pay but little regard to their ſentences. Unleſs 
ſlavery had a much higher origin than is ſuppoſed by 
the writers on the laws of nations, Puffendorf, Grotius, 
ke. it certainly could not be admitted under the goſpel 


from iſt Cor. chap. 12, verſe 13. Where that word is put in oppo- 
ſition to the word TYM freemen, i Jour, vie exevfepoy whee 
ther we be bend or free. Thus, alſo, in the 25th chap. of St. 
Matthew, verſe 14. The kingdom of heaven is as a Man travelling 
into a far country, who called his own ſervants, iYovg Sovkovs; &. 
and that ſuch ſervants were in the abſolute power of the Maſter, 
appears from verſe 30. The ſame word is made uſe of Luke, chap. 
7, and 7. Which of you having a ſervant, de &c. and verſe g. 
Doth he thank that ſervane becauſe he did the things that were 
commanded him? I trow not. That the word dev tranſlated 
ſervants, means bond ſervants, is further evident from there being 
Gfferent words to expreſs ſervants of a different nature, as Exya ra, 
labourers, Matt. 20, verſe 1. Mi;9::, hired ſervants. Luke 15, 
rerſe 17, Theſe are additional proofs that Slavery was not diſ- 
proved of, either by Chriſt, or his Apoſtles, and in uſage, under 
the goſpel diſpenſation: 


L diſpenſation ; 


Ch 
diſpenſation ; becauſe all war is by that law forbidden, 
and the precepts ** re/i/? not evil.“ Tf a man fait 
thee on one cheek, turn to him the other,“ and the like, ate 
plain and obvious commands which preclude all carl. 
The rights, therefore, acquired by the conqueror over 
the vanquiſhed, could never be the foundation of ſlavery 
amongſt Chriſtians, to whom all war is forbidden,— 
Without entering into a critical enquiry how, or when, 
or upon what account, perſons were firſt made ſlaves 
it cannot be denied that ſuch a condition of life always 
exiſted, and ever will exiſt, whatever name you may 
call it by, unleſs all men are reduced to a perfe@ equa- 
lity of fortune. Neceſſity, the ſevereſt of taſk maſters, 
| forces the diſtreſſed poor in Great-Britain, who have 
| numerous families, to labours, the half of which the 
| ſtouteſt ſlave in the Weſt Indies would declare to be in- 
ſupportable, and would fink under; and what is worſe, 
infants of the moſt tender age are obliged, in England, 
particularly,” to earn their bread before they eat it, by 
employments, which, if not beyond their ſtrength, are 
ſo injurious to their health, as to prevent their attain- 
ing to that portion of it, they might otherwiſe have 
enjoyed; and not a few of them are a prey to diſeaſes, 
and decrepitude at an age which is generally eſteemed 
the prime of life, while numbers are cut off before they 
attain that period. If the two Univerſities would pro- 
poſe Prize Medals for the beſt diſſertation on the evil 
effects which the manufactures of Birmingham, Man- 
cheſter, and other great manufacturing towns, produce 
on the health and the lives of the poor people employed 
therein, it is not to be doubted but candidates would 
offer, who, having ſo much better a field to emplo) 
their talents in, would as far excel Mr, Clarkſon's pa- 


thetic declamation on the miſeries of the negro ſlayes 
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in the Weſt-Indies, as reality exceeds fichion. What 
horror might not an ingenious man excite in the mind 
of his reader, in deſcribing two or three thouſand fine, 
roſy cheeked children playing in the meads, enamelled 
with flowers, in all the luxuriance of health and hap- 
pineſs, ** drinking the ſpirit of the golden day,” ſeized on 
by thoſe baneful fiends, avarice and luxury, and placed 
together in the hot rooms of different manufaQtories, 
till the peſtilential vapour, repeatedly enhaled, ſpreads 
contagion amongſt them, and thoſe of them who 
eſcape death, diſcovering every ſymptom of diſeaſe in 
their formerly beauteous and healthy countenances. 
What a high finiſhed picture, worthy the pencil of 
Caracci, might not be ſketched out, by the perſon who 
would enter the miſerable hovels of the poor wretch, 
who, covered with filth, rags, and vermin, and writh- 
ing in the agonies which are conſequent on diſeaſes 
brought on by working in mercury, lead, &c. ſees 
around him his puny, decrepid progeny, crying for 
that ſuſtenance which his labour can no longer procure 
them, and adding to the bodily torments before ſcarcely 
ſupportable ; while the poor unhappy partner of his 
miſery, her limbs ſcarce able to ſupport her enfeebled 
and emaciated body, is unable to determine to which 
object of her compaſſion ſhe ſhould firſt addreſs her un- 
availing and uſeleſs endeavours to yield that aſſiſtance 


and comfort, which ſhe is at laſt reluctantly obliged to 


ſolicit from the humanity of the pariſh officers, —** to 
ſhock us more, ſolicit it in vain.” Such pictures may 
de drawn from the life in a variety of the manufacturing 
towns of Great-Britain, Nor will painters, orators, or 
poets, ever have occaſion to regret the want of fimilar 
objects whereon to exerciſe their genius, their talents, 
or their invention, until the Almighty ſhall pleaſe to 

L 2 change 
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change the nature of mankind. While arts, manufac. 
tures, commerce, and navigation exiſt; while one man 
is allowed to appropriate to himſelf a larger portion of 
land than is neceſſary for his own ſubſiſtence, while one 
man's abilities of mind, or ſtrength of body, is ſuperior 
to that of another, ſo long will be the diſtinction of 
laborious and idle, rich and poor, oppreſſor and 
oppreſſed, lord and ſlave, maſter and ſervant, freedom 
and ſlavery, or a ſervitude full as ſevere. Theſe 
things, and theſe conditions of life, muſt all exiſt or 
periſh together. I even do not think we ſhould have 
much to congratulate ourſelves upon, if we were to ſee 
the return of thoſe Saturnia Regna, that golden age, 
when people lived upon acorns and pig-nuts, and the 
other ſpontaneous productions of nature. 


But if, notwithſtanding every thing which can be 
urged to the contrary, and the many claims on their 
humanity ſo much nearer to them, theſe iſlands, and 
the ſlavery of the negroes, are ſtill to continue what the 
Humane Society in the Old Jewry, and the other pe- 
titioners, chuſe to attend to in the firſt place, it is not 
to be doubted but that perſons, who poſſeſs ſuch a fund 
of zeal and humanity, and are deſirous of regulating 
other people's conduct, if not their own, by the dictates 
of our holy religion, will not ſhew themſelves entirely 
devoid of every principle of juſtice. They muſt, how- 
ever, be ſo, if the planters are to be deprived of their 
property, or have it deteriorated without a full compen- 
ſation being made them for whatever Ioſs or damage 
they may ſuſtain by the abolition of. that trade, which 


has been promoted and encouraged by ſo many —_ 
acts 


+ Aurea prima ſata eſt ætas, c. Ovid's Meta, book if, 
Vs 3g to 112. | ; 


1 

4d of Parliament; under the ſanction of which, and 
of Royal proclamations, and other public engagements, 
the inhabitants of the ſugar colonies have been induced, 
from time to time, to riſque their fortunes, their lives, 
ind their healths, under all the diſadvantages of climate 


ja the Torrid Zone. Theſe acts of Parliament, made 


by perſons who may, perhaps, with reaſon, be con- 
ſidered to have been as wiſe, as humane, and as 
religious, as the peers and gentlemen who at preſent 
compoſe that auguſt aſſembly, they conſider as more 
than their chartered rights. They regard them as formal 
and indiſſoluble contracts and engagements entered into 
with them; which Great Britain cannot, without the 
utmoſt injuſtice, infringe, or in any eſſential point 


alter, repeal, or abrogate, unleſs with their conſent.— 


Indeed ſo ſenſible has the Britiſh Parliament always 


been of the juſtice of preſerving ſacred the property of 


individuals, when the public convenience was thought 
to make an invaſion of it neceſſary, that even when an 
alteration was made in the mode of carrying on the 
ſlave trade, by laying it entirely open, the ſlaves, forts, 
and effects of the African Company, were purchaſed by 
the public.-The inhabitants of the ſugar colonies, it 
is to be hoped, are as much entitled to the juſtice of 
the nation as any other of his Majeſty's ſubjects. It has 
been the cuſtom of late to depreciate the conſequence 
of the ſugar colonies, and ſpeak of them, as of much 
leſs importance to the commercial intereſts of the 
nation than they deſerve, Amongſt other people, a 
noble Lord, in his obſervations on the commerce 
of the American States, has been pleaſed to remark, 
that the ſame revenue would ariſe on the importation 
of the ſame articles, as thoſe which Great-Britain now 
receives from her Weſt India iſlands, if they ſhould 
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come through the hands of the Danes, the Dutch, ot 


the French;“ he juſtly obſerves, at the ſame time, 


% that the great, he ſays, indeed the only national 
benefit Great Britain derives from that commerce, ig 
from her navigation, her manufaCtures, and agricul. 
un. F161. 


The very intimate knowledge, which in the courſe 


of the noble author's obſervations, he appears to poſſeſy 


of the nature of commerce in general, and the juſt no. 
tions which he has of the 1mportance of the navigation 
of Great Britain, and the beſt means to promote it, 


which enabled him fo ſucceſsfully to oppoſe the inju- 


dicious and ill- grounded apprehenſions of ſome Weſt— 
India planters and merchants, that they would be 
deprived of the commerce of America, unleſs it was 
permitted to the Americans to import the commodities 
the planters ſtand in need of, in American bottoms, 
gives me fo high an opinion of his Lordſhip's judg- 
ment, that it is with much diffidence I venture to 
diſſent from him, and to beg him to reflect, that the 


revenue would ſcarcely receive equal benefit in the 


Hatier, as in the former caſe, becauſe in the former, theſe 
articles are purchaſed chiefly with the manufactures of 
Great Britain ; in the latter, they muſt be paid for with 
money, which, perhaps, could not be found. At any 
rate the conſumption would be very conſiderably dimi- 
niſnhed, and the revenue be proportionably leſs—neither 
do I-conceive his Lordſhip will contend, that ſuch 
benefit to the revenue ariſes ſolely from the duties paid 
on the productions of the iflands, upon their importa- 
tion ; but alſo on the duties paid on ſoap, candles, malt 
beer, &c. conſumed at home by the manufacturers who 


fabricate the commodities ſhipped to the colonies from 
Great 


( 79 ) 
Great Britain. Thus, if the conſumer in Great Bri- 
tain pays the duties charged on the commodities im- 
ported from the iflands, the inhabitants of the iſlands, 
in like manner, pay the taxes charged on the larid- 
1 holder, peaſant, manufaQurer, or other artiſan in Great 
; Britain, as well for the produce of that country, as for 
' ſuch part of the produce of the Weſt Indies, or any 
fo other part, which thoſe perſons conſume who manu- 
ſacture the merchandize ſhipped to the planters, and 


2 not only ſo, but the planter alſo pays the additional 

0s f 
advance the manufacturer charges on his goods to in- 

2 demnify him for the payment of ſuch taxes and duties 


at home as he pays on what he conſumes. Thus 

although, in ſome degree, the duties on ſugar and rum 
2 may be ſaid to be paid by the conſumer, yet the whole 
muſt, at laſt, be paid by the conſumer of the manufac- 


* tures ſent in their ſtead. In a word, it is land alone, 
or the produce of land, which muſt pay the whole of 

ns, wy. 

te. the taxes in every part of the g/obe, Thoſe who culti- 


vate the land, whether bond or free, muſt receive ſuch 


to , : 

* part of the produce as is ſufficient for their ſupport and 
he nouriſhment ; more than that, they never do receive. 
1 —The public demands ſo much in the next place, as 


* is adjudged neceſſary for the ſupport of government; 
whether it is received in money, or in kind, matters 
not. The remainder is left to the owner of the foil, 
who muſt therewith pay the artiſan, the manufacturer, 


or ſuch other perſons as miniſter to his neceſſities, his 
Vanity, or his pleaſures. | | 


In proportion, therefore, to the value of the produce 
of the land of any country, that land is advantageous 
to the community. The value, tuerefore, of the Weſt 
ladia colonies, ought to be eſtimated upon that ſcale, 
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and the further additional value of them will appen 
from what the noble author himſelf ſays, p. 162. 


The juſtice of the obſervation laſt quoted, will, pro. 
bably, upon reflection, induce the noble author to ſa 
a higher value on the fee ſimple of the Weſt India ifland, 
and to conſider the prodigious ſums ſpent in forming ſuc Will « 
plantations, as well employed as they poſſibly could have ben 0 

fl 
b 


at home. Page 154. That conſidering the bulk of 
Weſt India commodities, ſugar, molaſſes and rum, 
particularly the former (his Lordſhip might have added 
cotton, coffee, and dye and cabinet woods, of various 
kinds) the univerſality of its extent and conſump- 
tion, a conſumption in its infancy, even in Europe, 
and ſtill more ſo in America, it is not impoſſible that, 
in a few ages, the nation which may be in poſſeſſion of 
the moſt extenſive and beſt cultivated ſugar iſlands, 
ſubject to proper policy, will take the lead at ſea®.” 


Such a conviction, however, as his Lordſhip has, of 
the preſent real, and future probable, importance of the 
Weſt India iſlands, will ſurely give the Weſt Indi 
planters room to flatter themſelves with the noble 
Lord's aſſiſtance, in oppoſition to the preſent attempt to 
reduce thoſe iſlands to a ſtate of abſolute inſignificance, 
by preventing their employing negroes in their. culti- 
vation, as well as to procure them that relief which he 
ſo judiciouſly points out the neceſſity of, by giving the 
importers of ſugar the ſame advantages the importers of 
tobacco have by the late regulations ; this, with the 
abolition of the patent offices, and ſome other obvious 
neceſſary arrangements, would do much towards en- 


abling the Britiſh planters and merchants to ſupport 
a com- 
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i competition with the French, Dutch, and other 
foreigners, at the American, as well as the European 
markets“. 


But to return from a digreſſion which, I hope, will 
not be confidered wholly uſeleſs, or irrelevant to the 
caim which I have taken the liberty to make, in behalf 
of the planters, againſt Great Britain framing laws for 
the government of their ſlaves, or to aboliſh the trade, 


by which they are, in future, to be ſupplied with them, 


* Amongſt other regulations, that of appointing Couticellors for 
life, or quam die bene ſe geſſerint; and making them equally 
independent of the governors and of the people, would be of the 
utmoſt advantage ; but if government ſhould really be induced to 
telieve the Weſt-India planters from tlie difficulties they labour 
under, they can do it in no manner ſo effectually as by changing the 


uſage of granting offices to be held by patent; ſome of them, indeed 


might much better be totally ſuppreſſed, . as the naval office, which 
was neceſſary when the Governors of the Colonies were Cuſtomers 
of the port, but which, fince the appointment of Collectors and 
Comptrollers, is totally uſeleſs. —That of Provoſt Marſhal, an office 
unknown to the civil conſtitution of Great-Britain, but which, in the 
Colonies, has uſurped that of High Sheriff, The other patenc 
offices, moſt of which reſpe& the adminiſtration of juſtice—The 
Regiſter in Chancery—Clerks of the Court, &c. if in the appoint- 
tent of the Governor and Council, would, with the honourable 
independency before mentioned, render the place of Councellor ſo 
reſpectable, as, probably, to induce gentlemen of the principal for- 
tunes in the iſlands to reſide on their eſtates, to the equal advantage, 
not only of their own negroes, but to the ſlaves in general through- 
out the colonies. To them might be entruſted the regulation of fees 
of all theſe offices, with the Governor's approbation ; for it is the 
fees of theſe patent offices, not the fees of the Cuſtom-Houſe, which 
are the cauſes of complaint. Can it be believed, as is aſſerted, 


ich he non; to 200,000]. wo per 3 
only, 


X . 1 muſt 


- tilation of Sir John Coventry, gave riſe to the ad g 


act of aſſembly to be paſſed in this iſland laſt year, called 
s the conſolidated ſlave act.“ This law provides for the 


— The law 1 allude to, is to the following effect: 


be mortgaged, after deducting the expence attending 
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I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that laws in all countries 
are made, as it were, pro re nata: The atrocjous my. 


= 


2 


59 


puriiſh thoſe who ſhould attack any perſons with inten 
to maim them, Some enormities committed here, 
three or four years ago, by individuals, occaſioned the 


puniſhment of thoſe who ſhall mutilate any ſlave, and 
contains ſo many other good and ſalutary regulations, 
that, perhaps, if one other clauſe was added to it, 
which I remember conſtituted part of the law for the 
government of ſervants and ſlaves in the province of 
Maryland, there could ſcarcely be an addition neceſ. 
fary to inſure the welfare and happineſs of the negroes, 


« That if any maſter or miſtreſs, ſhall cruelly miſuſe, 
or ill-treat any flave belonging to him, or her, or 
willingly, or wittingly permit or ſuffer any overſeer, 
book-keeper, or other perſon under whoſe direction or 
command ſuch ſlave ſhall be placed, to miſuſe or il. 
treat any ſuch flave, ſuch maſter or miſtreſs, upon 
being duly convicted of ſuch miſbehaviour, before 
proper tribunal, ſhall be obliged to ſell or diſpoſe of ſuch 
ſlave, &c. by public outery; and the money ariſing by 
the ſale and diſpoſal of ſuch ſlave, if the ſaid ſlave ſhall 


ſuch conviction and fale, ſhall be paid to the mortgagee, 
or other creditor, by judgment, if any, according to the 
priority of their demands ; and if none, to be diſpoſed 
of in ſuch manner as ſhall be judged proper by tle 
makers of the law.“ That ſometimes bad men treat 
their own ſlaves ill, cannot be denied, and it would be 


very ſatisfactory to every good man in the W , 
a 1 one: uc 


Fs. 
weh people could, with propriety, be ſubjected, by law, 


"BS d other puniſhment than they meet with from the 
mn. injury they ſuffer in their property from the act itſelf. 
” But the inhabitants of the Weſt Indies are, ſurely, 


themſelves more competent to decide how far ſuch a 
u would be conſiſtent with the ſubordination the ne- 
eroes muſt be kept in, than people in Great Britain; 
who are certainly very incapable to regulate the internal 
police of theſe countries, neither can they judge of the 
manner in which ſlaves are treated, from the letter of 
the ſeveral laws made for their government, —Death 
and perpetual impriſonment are often the declared 
penalties of crimes which may be conſidered as not very 
enormous by people in Europe; but, as there is almoſt 
always added, or ſuch other puniſhment as the court ſhall 
think proper, it 18 neceſſary to know what the ſentences 
generally are, before it ſhould be believed that the 
ſeverer penalties are inflicted. —If people, in Jamaica, 
were to read the laws in Great Britain againſt the pro- 
feſſors of the Romiſh religion, and believe they were 
put in execution, could they avoid confidering the 
people of England as the moſt cruel and barbarous ſet 
& of men in Europe? I hope what has been ſaid will, at 
ch leaſt, have ſo much weight with people at home, as to 
by make them heſitate before they paſs any laws by which 
al the property of the planters may be very materially 
ing 

ee, 

the 


affected. 
Still groaning, as thoſe amongſt them are, whoſe 
10 fortunes have eſcaped abſolute deſtruction, for want of 
he that protection and aſſiſtance which Great Britain was 


unable, in the late conteſt, with her now loſt colonies, 
to afford them, they began to hope for better times ; 
at leaſt, they flattered themſelves ſhe had gained ſo 
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much wiſdom, as to be doubtful of the truth of te 
accounts ſhe received of what paſſed in her diftan 
poſſeſſions, If thoſe accounts heretofore given by th, 
Governors and perſons in the higheſt ſtation in the 
North American provinces turned out to be erroneoy, 
and to ſpring from paſſion or prejudice, are ſuch ma 
to be attended to, as have pretended to exclaim againſt 
the inhumanity with which the Weſt Indians trex 
their negroes | MEN, who either were charged with, or 
confeſs the acts of cruelty they accuſe others of being 
guilty of, and who were actually deſpiſed and reprobated 
by their neighbours for their conduct - Vet upon ſuch 
evidence alone, are the planters arraigned before the 
tribunal of the public, and ſcarce allowed to plead nt 
guilty, 


The Legiſlature of Great Britain, in the hour of her 
humiliation and penitence, paſſed a ſolemn act to 


aſſure her remaining coloniſts, that no taxes ſhould 


ever be again impoſed upon them, without their own 
conſent! Could the poor planters then believe they 
would, ſo foon after, be ſubjected to laws ſtill more 
oppreſſive than any by which taxes could be impoſed; 
yet ſuch will be their fate, if by any laws now to be 
paſſed, their ſlaves ſhould be emancipated, or the ſlave 
trade be aboliſhed : for the ſevereſt laws by which taxes 
are raiſed, can affect only a part of the ſubject's pro- 
perty; but the preſent attempt, ſhould it ſucceed, 
would deſtroy the whole. By endeavouring to raile 
money on, and coerce the North American colonies, 
by laws enacted without their participation or conſent, 
Great Britain loſt them, Yet the very people who 
were the loudeſt to clamour againſt governing people, 
and taking away or affecting their property, by we 
W:1164 
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which they did not give, or refuſed their aſſent to, we 


are told, are the warmeſt adyocates of the preſent 


plan: ſhould it be executed, it will not be difficult to 
prophecy what will be the conſequence—Great-Britain 
will loſe her iſlands, as /he has loft the continent; not per- 
haps in the ſame manner—the inhabitants of the iſlands 
are too feeble and diſunited to reſiſt. 


If the flaves at preſent in the iſlands, are ſet free, 
their ruin will be immediate, —If the flave trade is 
aboliſhed, their produce will in a few years be annihi- 
lated, The planter knows too well the impoſſibility of 
inducing white men to attempt ſupporting the labours 
of the field, in this part of the world, to conſent to the 
experiment being tried at his expence. If the petitioners 
or the public, are willing to run the riſque, the planters 
will not, I dare ſay, make any objections to it, but cede 
their property to be conducted according to any new 
mode which ſhall be adopted, on being paid a reaſon- 
able price for their property, Should ſuch propoſal be 
approved of, it may not be improper to ſtate what will, 
probably, be the amount of the planters claims on the 


public. 


It is generally believed that the number of 
negroes, and other ſlaves, in the ſeveral 
Britiſh ſugar iſlands, are about 450,000, 
which, at gol. ſter. per head, amounts to 22, 500,000 
The land they cultivate, with the buildings 
thereon, is moderately eſtimated at double 
the value of the ſlaves, = = - - = 45,000,008 
The land in wood, which in ſome of the 
iſlands government has ſold for conſider- 
able ſums of money, and which is parti- 
cularly 
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© cnfarly valuable for ſupplying timber for © 
repairs of ſugar works, mills, houſes, &c, 
and which the preſent poſſeſſors have paid 
large ſums for; houſes in the towns, in 
the ſeveral iſlands, cattle, horſes, mules, 
\ earts, &c. &c, will not be ſurely con- 
ſidered as eſtimated highly, at - - 2,500,000 


em 


nnn... 


Total 70, ooo, ooo 


The whole then will amount to the ſum of about 
ſeventy millions ſterling. It may be difficult for the 
public to find means, at this juncture, to raiſe ſo large 
a ſum of money, eſpecially as the abolition of the 
Weſt India commerce, if the new plan of cultivation 
ſhould fail, will occaſion a very conſiderable diminution 
of the national revenues,—But the wealth of this world 
is mworthy the regard of ſuch pious men as our petitioners; 
« frat juſlitia, ruat celum,” ſays the Dean of Middle- 
ham. If, however, when this matter comes to be de- 
bated in Parliament, the number of wor!dly minded 
people ſhould form a majority conſiderable enough to 
ſtem the torrent of reform and Vanaticiſm, which has 
diffuſed itſelf ſo widely, and induce the Parliament 
to let things run on in the old channel, till the neigh- 
bouring nations ſhall grow as religious and humane as 
ourſelves—the Dean of Middleham, Mr. Glanville 
Sharpe, and the other petitioners, may {till do their 
parts to put a ſtop to the ſlave trade, —Let them with- 
draw themſelves from the ſupport of ſuch a wicked ſet 
of people as they conſider theſe ſlave-holders to be.— 
Let them drink no rum, no ſugar in their tea, con- 
fume no chocolate or coffee, eat no ſweetmeats, tarts, 


or puddings, no currant jelly ſauce to their veniſon, 
nor 
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nor indulge themſelves in eating any other cates into 
the compoſition of which ſugar enters, unleſs they are 
convinced ſuch ſugar is of the growth, :produce, or 
manufacture of Cochin China, where, the Dean ſays, it 
is prepared without any aſſiſtance from ſlaves. They 
may then reſt ſatisfied they have done their part, in 
putting a ſtop to the aceurſedand infernal traffich, in their 
zeal againſt which, the mariner, the merchant, and the 
planter, three of the moſt valuable characters the com- 
munity can boaſt of, are indiſeriminately the objects af 
cenfure, abuſe, and calumny. In the mean time, it 
will not be amiſs if they reflect on an epitaph ſaid to be 


engraven on the tomb of a Spaniſh gentleman, in one 


of the churches of Seville, which may be thus tranſ- 
lated : | 


« Iwas well, and wanted to be better; ſo I took phyſie, and died. 
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| In a Series of Letters from the ſame Author, in 


Jamaica, to his Friend in London. 


Wherein many of the Miſtakes and Miſrepreſenta- 
tions of Mr, CLARKsOx are pointed out, both with 
regard to the Manner in which that Commerce is 
carried on in Africa, and the Treatment of the Slaves 
in-the Weſt Indi. 2 12 1 7 
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